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The proposition that churches and places of worship should 
be subjected to taxation is confidently urged by persistent 
advocates, on several grounds. Their arguments seem to be 
all reducible to these general heads: — 

1. That it is dangerous to the State to exempt churches 
from taxation. 

2. That it is inexpedient for the State to lose the revenue 
which the churches would yield. 

3. That it is wnjust to exempt churches from taxation. 

4, That it is injurious to the churches themselves to be so 
exempted. 

5. That the churches, being a part of organized Christian- 
ity, are injurious to the State, and ought not to be encour- 
aged, even by implication, by any manner of exemption. 

If either of these positions is sound, it is certainly time to 


* An Address given before the Ministerial Union. 
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consider how to rectify what would-in that case be a serious 
evil. The churches themselves are quite as much interested 
as the State in determining the question. For if either 1 or 
3.is true, it is their duty, since they profess to teach and be 
based on righteousness, to cease to cause public danger or 
injustice to any; if 2 is true, the State is a pecuniary loser 
by them, they are losers also, since the chief part of the 
taxes is paid by their members; if 4 is true, they had better 
repair the injury to themselves as soon as possible; and if 
5 is true, they had better reform themselves altogether, and 
remove the obstruction which they cause to civilization by 
ceasing to exist. . 

The burden of proof, however, of either or all of these 
propositions, properly rests upon their advocates, rather 
than upon those who believe that the proposed system of 
taxation would be unjust and injurious to the State as well 
as the churches. 

The important paper by President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, on “The Exemption from Taxation of Church 
Property, and the Property of Educational, Literary, and 
Charitable Institutions,”* states in an argument, to which no 
answer of significance has been attempted, so far as the 
present writer is aware, the reasons why the property which 
has been set apart for religious, educational, and charitable 
uses is not to be thought of or dealt with as private prop- 
erty. It would be superfluous here to recapitulate that 
argument, which states the true reason of such exemption; 
namely, that it is because these institutions serve the higher 
interests of the State. Although the fact that organized 
religion is, in this matter, on the same ground as institutions 
of learning is fully recognized by President Eliot, the larger 
portion of his paper is occupied with a demonstration of his 
thesis with special reference to Schools and Colleges. The 


*Printed in the Appendix to the “ Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of revising and amending the laws relating to Taxation 
and Exemption therefrom, January, 1875.” President Warren, of the Boston Uni- 
versity, says: “The whole of President Eliot’s masterly argument on exemption 
should be read by every American citizen.” — Bosten University Year Book, 1876. 
“Taxation of Colleges, Churches, and Hospitals.” 
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application of the same truth to Hospitals was conclusively 
made by the late Hon. J. Thomas Stevenson in an argument 
before a committee of the Legislature in 1874.* While, 
however, the arguments in behalf of these institutions apply 
equally to churches, there are some considerations which 
apply to the latter with especial force. 

The system now in use among us is not a new or hap- 
hazard scheme ; it was created by wise and far-seeing men; 
it has justified itself in the history of Massachusetts; it is 
justified by the experience of mankind, as well as by 
abstract theory concerning the advantage of the State. 
The following paper is an attempt to state some of the 
considerations which lead us to believe that an essential 
change therein is not demanded for public safety or profit ; 
and would be unjust and injurious both to the churches and 
to the State. 


Historically. 


The history of the connection of Church and State in 
Massachusetts is very well summarized in the elaborate 
“Report of the Commissioners appointed [in 1874] to inquire 
into the expediency of revising and amending the laws relat- 
ing to taxation and exemption therefrom.” 

“So important were the public worship of God and the 
preaching of the Bible felt to be to all the interests of the 
Commonwealth, that at the very first court, held Aug. 23, 
1630, it was ordered that ministers should be maintained at 
the public charge, and this order was repeated and contin- 
ued as the law of Massachusetts for more than two hundred 
years. At a General Court held at Boston, Sept. 6, 1638, 
this matter was discussed, and the action taken was as 
follows : — 


“ The court taking into consideration the necessity of an equal contribu- 
tion to all common charges in towns, and observing that the chief occa- 





* Printed in the Annual Report of the Massachusetts General Hospital for 1875. It 
is a significant fact that the proposition which was originally pressed with vigor to 
tax colleges and hospitals has been suffered to sleep for the last three years; while 
the attack on the present system of exemptions is confined only to that part of it 
which has to do with churches. 
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sion of the defect herein ariseth from hence, that many of those who are 
not freemen, nor members of any church, do take advantage thereby to 
withdraw their help in such voluntary contributions as are in use,— 

“Tt is therefore hereby declared that every inhabitant in any town is 
liable to contribute to all charges, both in church and Commonwealth, 
whereof he doth or may receive benefit; and withal it is also ordered, 
that every such inhabitant who shall not voluntarily contribute, propor- 
tionably to his ability, with other freemen of the same town, to all com- 
mon charges, as well for upholding the ordinances in the churches as 
otherwise, shall be compelled thereto, etc.” 


In the same strain continue whatever laws of the colonies 
of Massachusetts Bay and of Plymouth relate to this matter. 
In 1691, the Province Charter was granted by William and 
Mary, consolidating the two colonies into the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay. In the next year the General Court of 
the new province enacted “an Act for the Settlement and 
Support of Ministers and School-masters,” “ which continued 
the support of religious teaching and worship at the common 
charge. Occasional additional acts in the same line were 
passed during the remainder of the provincial period, and 
we find our ancestors throwing off their allegiance to Great 
Britain, and adopting the constitution of 1783, with no 
thought but that the support of religion was as legitimate 
a common charge as any expense of government. From this 
review ” [in the words of the Commissioners ], “ we see that the 
original exemption of church property in Massachusetts was 
a necessary deduction from the principle that the property 
used solely for public purposes of State should not be taxed, 
as its taxation simply amounted to taking from one purse to 
fill another, making the aggregate of the country’s funds no 
greater, and entailing useless expense and risk in the assess- 
ment and collection. 

“The charges for the support of religious teaching and 
maintaining the worship of God and religious observances 
were considered by the founders of our State to be common 
charges, as much as the ordinary expenses of the town gov- 
ernment, and as we consider the expense of maintaining 
common schools.” 

Such was the condition of things when the Revolution 
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swept away much of our past history. The Bill of Rights 
then framed, embodied the ripest wisdom of the Revolution- 
ary generation, and is justly considered among the great 
State papers of the world. In that charter of Massachusetts 
liberties, we read the emphatic declaration of an unchanged 
policy in this regard : — 

It is the right as well as the duty of all men in society, publicly and at 
stated seasons, to worship the Supreme Being, the great Creator and 
Sustainer of the universe. And no subject shall be hurt, molested, or 
restrained in his person, liberty, or estate, for worshipping God in the 
manner and season most agreeable to the dictates of his own conscience. 


It is maintained by some that the original principle of 
State recognition of religion was really given up in 1833, 
when the change was made in Article III. It seems to me, 
however, that this is a forced construction which the real 
history does not bear out. For the Article, in its amended 
form, is as emphatic as possible in its declaration that “ the 
public worship of God and instructions in piety, religion, and 
morality, promote the happiness and prosperity of a people, 
and the security of a republican government.” What was 
done in 1833 was, doubtless, a great change; but it was 
simply the frank acceptance of the voluntary system in relig- 
ion. The State said that it would commit this important 
branch of its interests to the keeping of those who were 
most disinterested and most ready to tax themselves for its 
cost. It would leave them to do the work for the whole 
Commonwealth, just as in Boston, till the City Hospital was 
established, it left the Massachusetts General Hospital to 
provide for the sick, and as in Salem and other towns it still 
leaves that care to the incorporated charity of private 
persons. 

This was, perhaps, a necessity of the case in the condition 
of religious and ecclesiastical feeling at that time in Massa- 
chusetts. The great Congregational schism had embittered 
the very springs of religious life through New England; nor 
was the fault wholly on one side. It seemed the lesser of 
two evils, to do away with all compulsion of any one, by the 
civil force, to pay taxes for public worship anywhere. 
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The devices to which those who were determined to dodge 
would resort are well illustrated by the story of the man 
who joined the Baptists (members of which body were early 
exempted from paying toward the support of the regular 
Congregational ministry), and being asked whether he had 
washed away his sins, answered that “he did not know, but 
he had washed away his tares.” The disputes and difficul- 
ties were continued; and it seemed the best horn of the 
dilemma for the State to throw the whole burden on those 
who were willing to bear it. But it by no means follows 
that the lesser evil was really an unmixed good. Those who 
are interested in that question will find instructive reading 
in the volume containing the debates in the Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention in 1820. One thing, it is true, 
has gone otherwise than the prophets of evil foretold. Pub- 
lie worship continues to be sustained. Those who really 
believe in it have been, perhaps, stimulated by the very 
necessity of the case. But it is by no means certain that the 
“unchurched” —the lukewarm and indifferent—have not 
been in a measure disfranchised from the sense of an interest 
and a right in the Church, by this policy of the State. 
Without pronouncing on that question, we, as a body of 
Christian ministers, can certainly recognize that some of the 
reasons why our profession has suffered a loss in numbers, 
and in public esteem, are to be found in this public policy. 
No profession can hold its own, in enlisting the best minds 
of a generation in its service, which is at once stanty in pay 
and uncertain in tenure. A young man of noble aspirations 
does not ask to be rich or famous,—but he has a right to 
ask that he shall have an assured home and provision for his 
old age. One result of the change in 1833 has been that 
these securities have been taken away. The State has left 
him to pick them up if he can, instead of practically guaran- 
teeing them, as theretofore. This objection was raised in the 
discussions in 1820, but Judge Story threw the weight of his 
influence in the scale. “When he recollected,” he said, 
“that for two centuries, piety and religion had distinguished 
the people of this State; that the ministers of the Gospel had 
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generally been liberally and cheerfully supported; that the 
people everywhere felt a strong attachment to their clergy- 
men and an interest in his welfare,— he would not believe that 
any parish would desert their minister when old and gray- 
headed, and suffer him to go down in sorrow to the grave. 
It was contrary to our nature, and he had never known 
an instance of such unnatural treatment.” In the half cen- 
tury which has since elapsed, perhaps an instance or two 
might be found. There is a pathetic truth in the speech 
of the retired minister, that “when a young minister is set- 
tled, it is all ‘Poor pussy! poor pussy!’ but when he is old, 
it is ‘Seat!’” 

When, now, it is argued, that to do away with the exemp- 
tion of houses of worship, would be simply to complete the 
action in 1833, the answer is: Not so; it would be, instead, 
a new step in a different direction. The act of 1833 
accepted the voluntary system as the least of two evils, and 
ran the risk of committing the care of the religious interests 
of the Commonwealth to the more public-spirited and relig- 
ious part of its citizens. It took off the State’s hands and 
said, We will neither help nor hinder. To abolish the 
exemption, would be to lay the State’s hands on again, and 
that right heartily. It would be really the laying of a “ pro- 
hibitory tariff” on organized and public religion. 


1. Are Houses of Worship Dangerous to the State ? 


A confusion of ideas very prevalent, even among those who 
should be better informed, is caused by the use of the phrase 
“church property” in this connection. It is frequently sup- 
posed that productive ecclesiastical property is now exempt 
from taxation in this country, to a greater or less degree. 
No less an official person, indeed, than the last President of 
the United States, fell into this error, in his Message to Con- 
gress in December, 1875. The fact, however, is open to all, 
that all income-yielding property belonging to any ecclesias- 
tical corporation in America, is already subject to taxation 
at its full value. In Massachusetts, only “houses of relig- 
ious worship, and the pews and furniture (except for paro- 
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chial purposes),” are exempt; “but portions of such houses 
appropriated for purposes other than religious worship, shall 
be taxed at the value thereof to the owners of the houses; 
and only such houses of religious worship are exempted from 
taxation as are owned by a religious society, or held in trust 
for the use of religious organizations.’ The same principle 
has been shown by Mr. Andrews in his exhaustive letters to 
the New York Times, to be applied substantially in every 
State in the Union. 

The demand, therefore, for church-taxation is simply that 
these houses shall henceforth be taxed. 

Those persons who dread the danger to republican institu- 
tions from the accumulation of “ecclesiastical property,” 
and cite the evils which have resulted in European coun- 
tries, and the remedial measures of confiscation by which 
governments have “secularized” it, use the phrase in 
a misleading sense. Houses of worship, used for worship, 
those governments never found dangerous, nor did they 
ever tax them, directly or indirectly—but only the aceu- 
mulation of wealth in the hands of powerful ecclesiastical 
corporations. There is no analogy between the broad estates 
of some English abbey, under Henry VIII., holding a multi- 
tude of tenants really subject to a foreign power and paying 
“Peter's pence” to a foreign potentate, and an unendowed 
American church-building. The analogy is rather between 
the American church to-day and a similar building in an 
English town three hundred and fifty years ago. The abbey- 
lands were assumed by the State, for the good of the State ; 
for the same good, the house of worship was continued in its 
hallowed use. Doubtless, if one of the religious bodies in 
this country should ever threaten to become, in its corporate 
capacity, too vast a property-holder for the good of the 
nation, it would become necessary to apply to it the same 
rules of limitation which may hereafter be necessary for 
over-grown railroad corporations. But the separate churches, 
held by a multitude of different congregations, do not in any 
proper sense constitute such accumulated wealth. 

Even if it be said that there is one great ecclesiastical cor- 
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poration which is liable to become such a public danger, as 
is said by the opponents of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
answer is that in that instance the danger is not from the 
number of houses of worship held by that body, but from the 
political bearing upon our institutions of some of its dogmas, 
and from its accumulated productive wealth. If its dogmas 
are dangerous, the State might be obliged to proscribe the 
holders of them; if its wealth is too great, it might be neces- 
sary to limit the aggregate held by any one sect. But to 
tax houses of worship as a method of proscription is a 
remedy at once unjust and inadequate,— unjust because it 
would mulct other religious bodies in order to reach the one 
aimed at, and inadequate because the very body aimed at 
would be most able to bear the levy. If it be dangerous to 
the State, what constitutes its danger is, after all, the multi- 
tude of its members; but the more there are the better can 
they bear the burden laid on them. The tax which would 
kill out a struggling Protestant society would not affect its 
Catholic neighbor, ten times as numerous. 

There can be no doubt that much of the favor with which 
the proposition to tax churches has met with some classes of 
Protestants, comes from fear of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Although in this country of religious freedom and equality 
of all before the law, no sect can be singled out for proscrip- 
tive tax, these enthusiasts really suppose that the same end 
can be attained by a tax laid on all, in the hope of specially 
injuring some. In this connection, it is worth while to look 
at the comparative figures of the different denominations 
(Andrews’ third letter, Jan. 2, 1876): “ Methodist, one-fifth 
of aggregate ; Roman Catholic, one-sixth; Presbyterian, one- 
seventh; Baptist, one-ninth; Episcopalian, one-tenth; Con- 
gregational, one-fourteenth; Reformed, one-twenty-second ; 
Lutheran, one-twenty-third ; Unitarian, one-fifty-ninth ; Uni- 
versalist, one-sixtieth. In other words, the owners of $294,- 
000,000 of church property will subject it to taxation in 
order to impose a similar tax upon the owners of $60,000,000 
of church property.” The Protestants would pay five-sixths 


of a tax, that the Roman Catholics might be forced to pay 
2 
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one-sixth. This would hardly be “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,” but rather mulcting Paul that Peter might smart. 
It hardly needs to be pointed out that such a measure, in 
such a spirit, would defeat its own ends, and would, 
besides, if adopted for this reason, rouse the most bitter sec- 
tarian hates. But one practical point should be noticed, 
which concerns those who feel that that powerful hierarchy 
is a possible future danger for the Republic; i.e., that the 
measure of taxation, by reducing the churches to the level 
of mere private corporations, would at once debar the State 
from ever exercising any kind of supervision or inspection 
over them, which it now has a right to do. For this reason, 
many believe that the high authorities of that Church are 
not at all unready to be taxed. As they very justly say, 
There is no sect which can raise money from its members 
so easily; the poorer Protestant bodies would go down 
beside it under a taxation which it could endure. 

After the Roman Catholic Church, the religious corpora- 
tion which does duty as a “stalking-horse,” for those who 
assert the danger of ecclesiastical wealth, is that of Trinity 
Church in New York. President Grant, it has been stated, 
cited this in conversation as a conspicuous instance of unfair 
exemption. But General Dix, the comptroller of that cor- 
poration, in an admirable letter to the President, replied : — 


The fact is, that the corporation of Trinity Church is taxed, under the 
laws of this State, precisely in accordance with the suggestions in your 
Message to Congress. Its property consists of church-edifices, cemeteries, 
school-houses, an infirmary, a rectory, and several hundred lots of ground, 
which, with the exception of a few used for parochial purposes, are leased 
partly for short, and partly for long periods. On the short leases, the 
corporation pays the taxes; on the long leases, the taxes are paid by the 
lessees. I paid in September last, as comptroller of the corporation, on the 
former, $46,943.91; and we estimate the amount paid on the latter, at 
$60,000, making over $100,000 paid to the city this year for taxes, beside 
a considerable sum for assessments. We pay taxes on every foot of 
ground used for secular purposes. We pay on our rectory, in which the 


rector resides, and on the office, in which the business of the corporation > 


is transacted, although it is within the boundaries of St. Paul’s Cemetery. 
In fact, nothing is exempt except the church-edifices, the cemeteries, four 
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school-houses, in which free schools are kept, and an infirmary, in which 
the sick receive gratuitous treatment. 


President Grant stated in his Message to Congress in 
December, 1875, that he believed that “in 1850 the church 
property of the United States which paid no tax, municipal 
or State, amounted to about $83,000,000. In 1860 the 
amount had doubled. In 1875 it is about $1,000,000,000. 
By 1900, without check, it is safe to say this property will 
reach a sum exceeding 3,000,000,000.” 

A series of articles in the New York Times, for January, 
1876, by Mr. George H. Andrews, fairly riddled the facts 
and figures in this statement. He shows that in the Presi- 
dent’s statement for 1850, the figures sustain him; in that 
for 1860, they nearly sustain him; but in that for 1875, he 
has no figures to sustain him, and the present probable 
value is less than half that sum; and in 1900, the value of 
church property will probably be under $1,500,000,000, 
rather than above that sum. “Suppose a man settles in 
some swamp to-day, and to-morrow is joined by a companion; 
the next day two friends cast in their lot with the first, and 
so the settlement increases in that ratio for nine days, when 
the population would reach one hundred and twenty-eight. 
Then it would be ‘safe to say’ that ‘without check’ the 
population of that Bogtown would in a few months exceed 
that of New York. But there is a check — one not imposed 
by legislation, sequestration, or blood, but by the operation 
of natural laws — which hinders such a rate of progression.” 

President Grant goes on: “So vast a sum recg¢iving all 
the protection and benefits of government, without bearing 
jts proportion of the burdens and expenses of the same, will 
not be looked upon acquiescently by those who have to pay 
taxes.” It is safe to say, however, that “those who have 
to pay taxes” are the very persons who carry on the 
churches and the public charities of all kinds. So that if 
their churches and hospitals and other public works are 
exempt, they pay for it already in direct taxation. 
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Mr. Andrews makes a careful calculation * : — 


Amount of exempt church property by census, $354,000,000 
Less value of burial places, which the Presi- 
dent would continue to exempt, estimated 


at 20% say, .. . $70,800,000 
Less debts upon church property, estimated 

at 20%, ... - + + 70,800,000 141,600,000 
Amount of exempt church property, . . . $212,400,000 


This, he says, “is the enormous sum that with its prospec- 
tive increase in a few years, prompts the suggestion —I will 
not call it threat — of ‘sequestration without constitutional 
authority, and through blood.’ (It is to be regretted that 
the Message contained that last word.)” Forts, navies, 
armies, and their deadly munitions ‘go untaxed to more 


than ten times this amount. Put the two sums side by side 
and see how they look : — 


Church property exempted by States,. . . . . . « « $212,000,000 
Property exempted by United States Government, . . . 2,500,000,000 


The idea that in Massachusetts any possible danger from 
this source is imminent is even more absurd. The total 
valuation of church property exempt from taxation in Mas- 
sachusets is $30,242,800. But there is strong reason, as 
will appear in the course of this paper, for considering this 
valuation excessive, and that it should really be stated at 
not more than half or a third of the amount. The total 
valuation of the State, May 1, 1876, was $1,769,359,431. 
The total valuation of the State has increased from $1,081,- 
316,001 in the last ten years. In fifteen years it has more 
than doubled. The Minority Report states that in twenty 
years the valuation of houses of worship has also moré 
than doubled. It would seem, therefore, that even if a 
policy of “marking up” the valuation of real estate should 


*Letter x.; January 17, 1876. 
t Report of the Commissioners, etc., 1875. App. Table No. 3. 
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be continued indefinitely, churches are not likely to assume 
a more dangerous proportion to the total valuation. 


2. Is it Expedient to Exempt Churches? 


The fundamental principle on which all taxation rests is 
this: that society has a right to exact a sacrifice from its 
members in return for the benefits which they derive from 
it. Any other ground for exacting any contribution from 
them is, at bottom, mere tyranny,—the oppression of indi- 
viduals or classes by the stronger force. The injustice of 
taxing where no public benefits are conferred has been 
abundantly shown in history wherever servile or oppressed 
classes have borne the chief burdens of the State, while 
these who have derived the most benefit have been compara- 
tively or entirely exempt. This was one of the principal 
causes which led to the French Revolution,—the nobles and 
clergy being free from taxation, while the middle and poorer 
classes bore the whole financial burden, and that, too, with- 
out any just voice in regard to the way that the taxes should 
be spent. If, on the other hand, we suppose a government 
so feeble as to be able to confer no benefits, it is manifest at 
once that the exaction of taxes, in a spasm of momentary 
energy, would be mere robbery. 

Whatever theory we adopt concerning the powers of gov- 
ernment, I suppose that even the most extreme advocate of 
limiting and abbreviating its functions would agree that it is 
capable of rendering some services to the members of the 
State, for which it has a right to demand a return. For 
domestic order and health, and the security of justice and 
protection against violence, the welded strength of the com- 
munity can do for the individual what he cannot do for him- 
self. And this welded force is so important to him and to 
his children and to mankind, that not only is he the gainer 
by making his proportionate sacrifice to sustain it, but under 
extreme circumstances the State has the right to demand of 
him a sacrifice for which he himself can never get a personal 
return ; i.e., to preserve the life of the State, it has a right 
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to tax the very life of the individual, because, even for him- 
self, if he kept his personal life at the cost of the life of the 
State, it would not be worth keeping, and because his per- 
sonal sacrifice is repaid to his children and mankind by the 
preservation of the community. We cannot say, then, that 
“protection” alone is the ground for taxation, because in 
such cases the individual loses the protection most just when 
he pays most. 

But though the community cannot be sustained without 
charges, which must be defrayed by individuals, the ideal 
State is that in which these charges are reduced to the 
minimum necessary to obtain the proper functions of the 
State. Every tax is a sacrifice to the individual, and every 
one may be pushed to a point when it would impoverish not 
only the individual, but the community. The State has a 
right, e.g., to demand the payment of life in its defence; but 
if it should ever exact the lives of all its able-bodied men in 
that defence, there would not be much left of the State 
itself. It has the right to exact their pecuniary sacrifices; 
but if it pushes that exaction beyond a fair equivalent for 
the benefits which it confers, it will continually impoverish 
its citizens, and since its public wealth is the aggregate of 
their individual prosperity, it will itself grow poor. On the 
other hand, just so far as it lightens the burden, the pros- 
perity of its members and its own wealth will increase. The 
problem of problems, therefore, in the financial administra- 
tion of the State is, how to lay the necessary burdens so 
that they shall be least burdensome; how to tax so as to 
injure the community as little as possible. For want of 
proper study of this question, the history of public finance is 
full of the records of disastrous experiments, which have 
wrecked communities and nations; and so long as it can be 
said, “The fools are not all dead yet ” there is a chance of 
similar wrecks hereafter. 

The first principles on which all nell should be based, 
were laid down by Adam Smith in his four canons on this 
subject—in Book V. of the Wealth of Nations,—which are 
accepted by the leading modern authorities on this subject. 
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Of these, the second, third, and fourth relate to the CER- 
TAINTY, the time, and the economy of collecting the tax, and 
have long been accepted as self-evident truths. The first 
of these propositions bears specially upon the principles 
involved in the question of exemption of property for public 
uses. 

Adam Smith says: “ The subjects of every State ought to 
contribute towards the support of the government, as nearly 
as possible, in proportion to their several abilities; 7.e., in 
proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State.” * 

This great canon of the Father of Political Economy lays 
down the fundamental principle of equality of taxation. But 
equality of taxation is itself a thing which is less simple 
than the phrase may seem to imply. Mr. J. S. Mill has 
shown with great force and clearness} that a mere percentage 
tax on all kinds of income and property of individuals is by 
no means equality of taxation ; but that “the proper sense to 
be put upon it is, that people should be taxed, not in 
proportion to what they have, but. to what they can spend.” 

The essential point, in laying any taxes is, to lay them on 
what Adam Smith entitles, “the revenues which [the indi- 
viduals} respectively enjoy,” etc. They should be laid, i.e., 
on productive property, and in proportion to its productive- 
ness. They may, it is true, be laid in certain cases, on 
“expenditure and not on income.” But in such cases, the 
State needs to exercise great caution to limit the tax to 
objects of luxury or indulgence; on those objects, 7.e., for 
which people are most likely to spend their superfluous 
revenues, and those which could be curtailed (if that should 
happen to be the effect of the tax) with least loss to the 
health, morals, and intelligence of the community. Many a 


*Notice here, in passing, that the persons who have been aggrieved by the fact 
that the Report of Commissioners on Taxation uses the phrase “ the subjects of the 
State,” might have been less disturbed by the despotic idea which they fancied 
lurked therein, if they had remembered that Adam Smith and the Massachusetts 
Bill of Rights were responsible for it, and that the phrase was not an original inven- 
tion of the Commissioners. 


t In Book V., ch. ii., of his Principles of Political Economy. 
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special tax has been the cause of incalculable harm, from 
want of discrimination in this regard. The window-tax in 
England, e.g., which seemed to be as sure a source of revenue 
as could be devised, since everybody must have light and 
air, was found to operate adversely to the health of the com- 
munity, because people made as few windows as possible. 
Now a tax on churches is very analogous to the English 
window-tax. It is a tax on light and air. Its only justifica- 
tion would be, if it could be proved that the churches were 
a matter of private luxury, and not, in any sense, of public 
benefit; that membership in them was like drinking strong 
liquors, or smoking, a matter of purely personal indulgence, 
so that the community would really gain by their disuse. 

If, then, we fall back on the general principle of taxing prop- 
erty according to its productiveness, it is expedient that the 
churches continue to be exempt, on the ground that they are 
causes of outlay, not sources of income. There are only three 
sources of income, according to the political economists; i.e., 
“rent, profits, and wages.” In so far as the church has any 
rents, it is already taxed thereon; in so far as its employés 
have wages, they are already subject to equal taxes with the 
rest of the community. It may, however, be said that a 
church is fairly liable to taxation on the profits of rise in its 
real estate. Why not, as much as you or I are liable toa 
rise in our tax if our house appreciates in value? The 
answer is simple: it is because even if we do not wish to sell 
the house, we can sell it,—and at any rate, it is morally 
certain that our successors will sell it and realize the added 
value to their personal uses. But the people who would 
have to pay the tax on the church cannot sell it and divide. 
They hold the church really as trustees, with certain limited 
personal rights, but with no power to appropriate the prop- 
erty to themselves or their heirs, or to any private use for- 
ever. 

Does any one really imagine that Boston would be richer, 
or would have more revenue-producing property to tax, if 
to-morrow the law should subject the church-buildings and 
land which they cover to taxation? On the books it would 
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indeed appear that $11,240,200 had been added to the wealth 
of the city: but would there be in it a dollar more from 
which a revenue could be obtained, than at present? The 
difference would be that those who already pay more than 
their just share to support a public institution, would be 
valled on to pay yet more for that object. But suppose that 
they should decline to do so. The city might, indeed, sell 
the property for taxes, and so collect the extra sum for one 
year ; but how would it be the next year? Would there be 
one more store, or one more dollar of business done here 
than before ? 


3. Is it Unjust to Exempt Churches ? 


The just ground on which churches have thus far been 
exempted, and on which they must be so hereafter, if at all, 
is the fact that they contribute to the well-being of the State 
an equivalent. They are not to be considered as private 
property, in any proper sense, but as a trust held for the 
public worship of God, and so administered as to pay moral 
and spiritual revenues to the State.* 

It is said: + “It is clear that the exemption of eccle- 
siastical property cannot be maintained on the ground 
that the church is an agency for doing a work that the 


* The essence of the proposal to tax the classes of property now exempted is thus 
stated by President Eliot: “The body of tax-payers in a given community having, 
through the public spirit and generosity of a few of their number, got rid of one of 
their principal charges — viz., the support of the institutions of religion, high educa- 
tion, and charity,— propose to avoid paying their full proportion of the remaining 
charges for public purposes, such as schools, roads, prisons, police. They propose, 
by taxing the institutions which the benevolent few established for the benefit of 
the whole body, to throw upon the same public-spirited and generous men an undue 
share of the other public charges. 

“To state the same thing in another form: there are in the community common 
charges, A, B,C, D, and E; A has been provided for by a few private persons at 
their own cost, and the burden of other tax-payers has been to that extent light- 
ened; thereupon the tax-payers say, Let us take part of the money which these men 
have given for A, and use it for meeting charges B,C, D,and E. Our friends who 
provided for A will give some more money for that purpose, and we shall escape a 
part of our share of the cost of providing for B, C, D, and E. 

“It is at once apparent that this objection is both illogical and mean; —illogical, 
because if churches, colleges, and hospitals subserve the highest public ends, there 
iis no reason for making them contribute to the inferior public charges; and mean, 
because it deliberately proposes to use the benevolent affections of the best part of 
the community as means of getting out of them a very disproportionate share of 


the taxes.” 
t Minority Report, 1875, p. 190. 
3 
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State must either do herself or provide for.” This is, 
however, answered in the same Report (p. 199), when 
it says: “The State ... recognizes this truth, that any 
religion which a civilized State permits to exist within her 
limits, makes life and property more secure, and promotes 
peace, order, and prosperity in the community; and if, to 
attain these ends, she exempts from assessment houses of 
religious worship, ...it is not that religion may increase, 
... but that the State may be benefited.” 

This argument can only be shaken by bringing proof that 
the churches do not thus contribute to the public welfare, in 
return for their exemption. 

But, further, the argument from protection is declared by Mr. 
Abbot to be “the only principle on which just taxation can 
rest.” He bases his argument on the tenth article of the first 
part of the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, which reads: “ Each individual of the society has a right 
to be protected by it in the enjoyment of his life, liberty, and 
property according to standing laws. He is obliged, there- 
fore, to contribute his share to the expense of this protec- 
tion.” “All just taxes, therefore,” says Mr. Abbot, “are 
assessed and collected for protection alone.” Here, however, 
it is significant to see what the chief modern writer in vindi- 
cation of the rights of the individual says on the other side. 
Mr. J. S. Mill has keenly pointed out that, as he says, “there 
is in this adjustment a false air of nice adaptation, very 
acceptable to some minds. But, in the first place, it is 
not admissible that the protection of persons and that of 
property are the sole purposes of government. The ends 
of government are as comprehensive as those of the 
social union. They consist of all the good and all the 
immunity from evil, which the existence of government 
can be made either directly or indirectly to bestow.” 
And further: “It cannot be admitted that to be protected 
in the ownership of ten times as much property is to be ten 
times as much protected. ... The same judges, soldiers, sail- 
ors, which protect the one protect the other; and the larger 
income does not necessarily, though it may sometimes, 
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require even more policemen. ... If we wanted to estimate 
the degrees of benefit which different persons derive from 
the protection of government, we should have to consider 
who would suffer most if that protection were withdrawn ; 
to which question, if any answer could be made, it must be, 
that those would suffer most who were weakest in mind or 
body, either by nature or by position. Indeed, such persons 
would almost infallibly be slaves. If there were any justice, 
therefore, in the theory of justice now under consideration, 
those who are least capable of helping or defending them- 
selves, being those to whom the protection of government is 
the most indispensable, ought to pay the greatest share of its 
price,— the reverse of the true idea of distributive justice, 
which consists not in imitating, but in redressing the ine- 
qualities and wrongs of Nature.” 

There are two conclusive reasons why it would be un- 
just to compel a church to bear an equal proportion of the 
taxes of the community, on the ground that it is due in 
return for protection. 

The first reason is this: that according to true political 
economy, taxation should fall equally on persons. “The 
subjects should contribute,” says Adam Smith, “in propor- 
tion to” their respective revenue. And Mr. Mill: “Equality 
of taxation means apportioning the contribution of each per- 
son towards the expenses of government, so that he shall 
feel neither more nor less inconvenience from his share of 
the payment than every other person experiences from his.” 
And the Massachusetts Constitution: “Each individual of 
the society ...is obliged to contribute his share to the 
expense of this protection ” ; 7.e., his poll-tax and an equitable 
rate upon his personal estate. The difficulty here with the 
taxation of churches is simply, that in this way the individ- 
uals who sustain them would be obliged to pay much more 
than their share. They would be taxed as if the church was 
their personal property, which it is not. They have, indeed, 
certain rights in that place which perhaps might be said to 
have a money value; but those rights bring, in the market, 
only a small fraction of their proportion of the value which 
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would be laid, for assessing purposes, on the house of wor- 
ship. For instance, a pew in one of our Boston churches 
with which the writer is familiar, might average $300, at 
auction; but if that church were taxed according to the 
assessors’ standard, each pew-holder would have to pay an 
annual tax on at least $2000. 

If now, it be said—as of course it should in justice be 
said, — let the individual only be taxed on the money value 
of his rights, it may be replied that the amount thus raised 
would be too small to lighten the public burdens, or to be 
worth much dispute about. 

As compared with other corporations for public and phil- 
anthropic purposes, the churches would suffer a peculiar hard 
ship in being subjected to corporate taxation. Colleges and 
hospitals have funded endowments, not indeed sufficient for 
their needs or for that of the community; the best public 
interest would suffer undoubtedly, if these institutions were 
compelled to diminish their already inadequate resources 
from this source, by the amount which a tax would deduct. 
Still, they have the means as corporations, out of which, by 
crippling their proper work, the State could extort a tax on 
them as the penalty for existing. Even cemeteries could 
sell their graves over again. But with churches (with only 
rare exceptions) it is not so. Very rarely have they any 
invested funds (and as has been already said, in the few 
cases where it is otherwise, those funds are fully taxed; 
nothing escapes, by law, except “houses of religious wor- 
ship, and the pews and furniture; ...and only such houses 
of religious worship are exempted from taxation as are 
owned by a religious society, or held in trust for the use of 
religious organizations”). The tax would fall directly on 
the individuals owning pews or seats in the church. It 
would seem to follow, then, that the proper way (if at all) for 
the State to collect a tax on religious institutions would be, 
not to levy it on the corporation which is without assets, but 
on the individuals composing such corporation ; 7.e., on the 
pew-holders. If one hundred men own as many pews in a 
church, his proportion of that church’s tax should be col- 
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lected from each of the hundred men, at the same time that 
the State collects his other taxes from him.* 

And how should the proper value of his one-hundredth 
part be ascertained? Obviously, not by the assessors’ arbi- 
trary doom of the whole property, but by the market 
value of his part of the property, — the market quotation of 
pews in that church. Now it will be found that this test 
would reduce the total value of church property to not more 
than from one-fifth to one-tenth of the assessors’ valuation. 
In a church estimated at $220,000, the average value of the 
one hundred and twenty pews would not exceed $300, 
making the total of only $36,000. In the new Trinity 
Church, costing perhaps $750,000, there are two hundred 
and twenty pews, which have been sold under conditions 
bringing exceptionally high prices, at prices varying from 
$2000 to $150, probably in the aggregate amounting to not 
more than a third of the whole cost of the church. In the 
majority of country churches, the market price of a pew is 
only a nominal sum. 

Moreever, while churches, colleges, and hospitals stand on 
the same ground in this matter, having been originally freed 
from taxation, in return for their higher services to the State, 
and for still relieving the State from that part of the public 
burden, there would be a peculiar wrong in singling out for 
taxation churches from their companions in the moral and 
charitable service of the Commonwealth, because church 
property is even more inconvertible into other forms than 
that of hospitals or colleges. If worst came to worst, the 
latter could fairly turn themselves over to the public; the 
needs of the sick and of the higher education would have to 


*The custom of collecting a “lamp-tax” from the corporation, as is done with 
railroads, etc., should not be followed witn churches, for the evident reason that 
they belong not to the money-earning but to the money-éxpending corporations. 
The railroad pays its tax out of its receipts, before declaring a dividend. How long 
would a railroad company have any stockholders, if it should become a settled fact 
that it not only would never pay a dividend but would tax every share at a par valu- 
ation every year? 


+The arbitrary nature of this doom, when applied to churches, is strikingly 
shown by the fact that while the Old South Church building was appraised by the 
assessors of Boston at $40,000, it sold at auction for $1300. 
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be provided for after some fashion; but the State having 
prohibited churches from ever being alienated to any other 
than religious uses, on the one hand, has, on the other, so 
cut itself loose from the idea of a connection of Church and 
State, that it could not take the churches if they were 
offered to it, and would not know what to do with them if 
it did. 

But, further, if protection be the sole ground of taxation, 
it follows that churches should only be taxed in so far as 
they are protected. Whatever other purposes may be met by 
taxation, are for the benefit of the individuals composing the 
churches, rather than for that of the church in its corporate 
capacity. But those individuals are already taxed in equal 
proportion. There is, therefore, no justice in taxing them a 
second time through the church, except for those benefits 
which they derive in their corporate capacity from being 
members of that organization. Now this at once eliminates 
from the tax-bill the larger share of its items. Schools, 
Fourth of July, Public Library, the salary of most of the 
city officials, and a host of other charges, already fall in 
their full proportion on its individual members. Of the 
charges for protection, which properly could be said to fall 
on the house of worship, are there any except those which 
keep it protected and accessible; i.e, for a share in the 
police, and in keeping the streets in order, and perhaps for 
lighting them, so that people could see to come to it at 
night ? 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 





Mayer’s New Facts. 


MAYER’S NEW FACTS. 


In Nature for Aug. 10, 1876, A. M. Mayer announces the 
discovery of some new facts in regard to, the hearing of 
sounds. He shows, by careful experiments, that when we 
are hearing two sounds of a different pitch at the same 
instant, the lower tone may readily be made so strong as to 
deprive the ear of all power whatever to hear the higher; 
but that, on the other hand, the higher tone cannot be made 
strong enough to overcome even a feeble lower one. 

“ Nature” is also the title of one of the most charming of 
the prose poems of our New England seer, in which he says, 
in substantial accord with Swedenborg, that every natural 
fact is the symbol of some spiritual fact. Sustained by this 
authority of Emerson, I may, perhaps, be forgiven if the 
spiritual meaning of Mayer’s new facts has interested me 
even more than the physiological inferences, or than the 
practical deductions concerning the conducting of orchestras 
and the manufacture of orchestral instruments, which Mayer 
has shown may be immediately drawn from them. 

It is to be presumed that all consciousness is accompanied 
by a movement of the brain and nerves; it is certain that all 
active thought and feeling is accompanied by decided motion 
in those organs. And it is not an improbable supposition 
that the character of the motion varies with the feelings and 
intellections which are prominent in the field of conscious- 
ness. ‘These facts of Mayer observed in hearing may, there- 
fore, have their strictly analogous facts, not only in the case 
of the other external senses, but in the case of each class of 
mental impressions, emotions, and activities. 

But whether there are or are not analogous physical 
causes in the nervous organization, there are certainly many 
analogous cases in the conscious life of man, in which one 
kind of thought or feeling is entirely destroyed by the 
powerful excitation of some duller, blunter feeling. A child 
wishes to take a hair from his own or his playmate’s head, 
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and accomplishes it with a perfect absence of feeling, by 
simply giving a blow on the shoulder with the right palm, 
while he simultaneously twitches out the hair with the left 
hand. The sharp pain given by the dentist or other surgeon 
can, in minor operations, be better borne by grasping some- 
thing firmly enqugh to produce a dull aching in the clenched 
fingers. It has not been proved in such cases as these, by 
careful experiment, as by Mayer in the case of hearing, that 
the one sensation actually obliterates the other; and it may 
simply be that the attention is diverted. One of the vener- 
ated physicians of Boston was asked if there was any remedy 
for the toothache, and answered that there were a number of 
things which would help one to bear it. It has been sup- 
posed that this “helping to bear it” was merely a diversion 
of the mind from one sensation to the other; but Mayer’s 
new facts show at least the possibility that the one sensation 
renders the other null. 

It is evident, upon general principles, that Erasmus Dar- 
win’s favorite idea of the constancy of nervous power in an 
individual is just and useful. So long as a man consumes a 
given quantity of food, he can produce but a given quantity 
of motion, muscular or nervous. If the right arm is used all 
day in work which fully employs its whole strength, you 
cannot set the left arm, also, to work without overtaxing 
the man. What is thus true of the man is true of each of 
his several systems. It is shown by Hamilton that while 
cognition and feeling are always indissolubly associated so 
that we cannot have one without the other, they are yet 
approximately in inverse proportion to each other. Neither 
of them can become actually zero while consciousness is 
retained; but, within certain limits, one increases as the other 
diminishes. It must be so from the finitude of our faculties. 
Feeling and sensation exhaust the nervous power even more 
rapidly than thought, and when increased too greatly leave 
not enough unused power to be employed in clear cognition 
or intellection. I will not say that this is the explanation of 
Mayer’s facts, for I do not see that it fully explains his sec- 
ond fact,— that the sound of higher pitch cannot be made to 
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annihilate the lower. Still, it may have its part in the 
physiological investigation; and it certainly seems to present 
us an analogous case in consciousness. In both cases we 
have two elements in consciousness, one of which can be 
increased in power until it obliterates the other. In the case 
of cognition and feeling, however, it is not certain that the 
former cannot obliterate the latter; while in the case of two 
sounds, it is only the bass that can expunge the higher 
tone. . 

Mayer’s experiments, of course, do not go so far as to show 
that a shriller sound may not wholly divert the attention from 
the lower one. When we are listening to a concert we for- 
get the rumbling of carts in the street; our attention is com- 
pletely absorbed in the sounds of the orchestra. But we are 
capable of hearing the carts if we choose to turn our atten- 
tion upon them. Let, however, a person stand on the side- 
walk listening to the music as it comes softened out of the 
window, and he will find that no amount of listening will 
enable him to hear it when a heavy wagon is passing very 
near. 

Thus also in regard to our power of attention to other 
things than sound. It may be true that one of White- 
field’s hearers with his head and shoulders within a partially 
raised church-window was unconscious of a passing shower 
which completely drenched him from the waist downward. 
Yet had the man chosen to attend to the sense of chill and 
wetness, it would not have been in the power even of White- 
field to have prevented his perceiving it. On the other 
hand, it is easy to conceive an amount of physical pain, or an 
apprehension of physical danger which would utterly prevent 
a man from listening to the preacher. A bomb-shell, for 
example, with a smoking fuse falling into the midst of a con- 
gregation would absolutely prevent those who saw it fall 
from retaining their attention on the appeals of the orator. 

These familiar facts, set in a new and striking light by 
Mayer’s discoveries, explain the saying of St. Paul in his first 
letter to the Corinthian Church: “The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the spirit of God; for they are foolishness to 

4 
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him, and he cannot know them; because they are spiritually 
discerned; but he that is spiritual judgeth of all things.” 
The spiritual man whose attention is familiarly directed to 
matters of spiritual import, and whose interest is always 
quick in regard to matters of personal character, moral duty, 
or religious contemplation, is, nevertheless, able, when he 
chooses to put his mind to it, to judge of earthly and tem- 
poral interests. But the natural man — which in St. Paul’s 
language is not precisely natural nor precisely animal, but 
signifies the man living for earth and earthly ends only,— 
the natural man may readily be absorbed so completely in 
things transient and perishable that he may be rendered 
utterly incapable of seeing the things eternal and immortal. 
This doctrine of St. Paul is not ascetic. It does not con- 
demn our attending to things of this life; it is not in contra- 
diction to the direction of the same Apostle to provide for 
ourselves in ways honorable before men; nor to his declara- 
tion that if a man provide not for his own household he is 
worse than an infidel. Mayer’s discovery does not render 
harmony impossible, but simply gives a new demonstration 
of the necessity of keeping such a balance of the voices and 
the instruments that the lower tones shall not overpower the 
higher. His discovery that the bass may, if too powerfal, 
render the treble, not only relatively, but absolutely inaudi- 
ble, does not destroy the fact that the bass is, nevertheless, 
the essential foundation on which every chord is built. Nor 
does St. Paul’s declaration, that the natural man cannot 
receive the things of God, affirm that in the harmony of 
human life the bodily senses and their gratifications are out 
of. place ; they are the fundamental bass of the harmony and 
need to have their due relative strength, since upon them 
the physical health and vigor depend, without which, in 
their due measure, there is no possibility of thought, or feel- 
ing, or action, even upon spiritual themes. But we must be 
careful to keep the senses and appetites within their due 
bounds, else they may not only divert our attention from the 
still more important parts of our nature in which, as in a 
melody, the real meaning of life is expressed, but may even 
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absolutely prevent us from being able to hear the divine 
melodies in the chambers of the soul when we listen for 
them. Thus, also, our Lord’s precepts o take no thought 
what we shall eat, or what we shall drink, or wherewithal 
we shall be clothed, have not, in their original language, so 
strong a bearing as the phrase, “take no thought” bears in 
our days. One Evangelist reports Jesus as saying, “ Be not 
distracted concerning what ye shall eat,” ete. ; and another 
that he tells us not to be “carried away” concerning these 
temporal needs. Both these phrases make the spirit of 
Jesus’ commands in perfect accord with the lesson of May- 
er’s new facts. . They do not forbid us to think about the 
lower things which are essential to bodily health and com- 
fort, but they warn us against allowing the thought of these 
things to absorb us so completely as to make us forget our 
high birthright as heirs of God to an everlasting kingdom, 
which does not consist in meat and drink, but in purity, 
righteousness, and love, in faith and hope and charity. 

That the danger pointed out to us in our spiritual life by 
these new facts in acoustics is real, has been seen by wise 
men for many centuries, and Mayer’s discoveries simply give 
emphasis to familiar warnings against it. Thus Sir William 
Hamilton, in regard to the department of intellectual philoso- 
phy, quotes from Plato that “the cause of all impiety and 
irreligion among men is that, reversing in themselves the 
relative subordination of mind and body, they have in like 
manner, in the universe made that to be first which is sec- 
ond, and that to be second which is first.” Thus,” contin- 
ues Plato, “departing from an original error in themselves, 
they have ended in the subversion of the Godhead.” Hamil- 
ton says that a like injury is done to metaphysics, as that 
complained of by Plato as done to religion. He affirms that 
if a man, almost exclusively devoted to physics, speculates at 
all, he almost inevitably falls into materialism ; the mechan- 
ism and uniformity of the physical world so fill his -atten- 
tion that he cannot see or appreciate the recondite facts of 
liberty. 

Plato’s complaint is, however, by far the more important; 
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namely, that the exaltation of the bodily needs over the 
intellectual destroys morality and religion. The grossness 
of the pleasures of sense renders them capable of utterly 
destroying the capacity of the soul to receive intellectual 
and spiritual enjoyment. This has been a common place of 
morality in all ages; Cicero among the ancients, and Burns 
among the moderns, have given particularly strong and clear 
statements of the fact that sensuality absolutely destroys the 
power of feeling the higher joys of the mind and heart. 

And among the numerous facts of physics, politics, philos- 
ophy, and theology which come crowding into my recollec- 
tions as more or less precisely analogous to Mayer’s new 
facts of acoustics, when I read the reprint of his paper in 
Silliman’s journal for November, none seemed to me so val- 
uable as this. The bounty of our Creator has surrounded us 
with the means of unlimited enjoyment. Whatever facul- 
ties we have are the sources of’ pleasure when their energy 
is unimpeded; this is the doctrine of Aristotle, and from 
sundry passages of Plato we may infer that he also would 
have assented to it. But our faculties, and the pleasure 
which their exercise affords us, may be arranged in an 
ascending series. First, are the bodily senses, then the 
intellect, afterward the power to recognize beauty, whether 
of form, color,-or tones; still higher are the joys of social 
intercourse, and of love and friendship; then those arising 
from a perception of, and obedience to, the moral law; 
finally, and highest of all, are the solid joys of a recognition 
of God’s presence and his love as revealed in Nature and 
Providence, and in the heart of man under the interpretation 
of Jesus. These are highest of all, not only on the testimony 
of those who have enjoyed all these pleasures, and declare to 
us, as the result of their experience, that no joy is compara- 
ble with that of a religious life, but on the very face of the 
ease. The higher the faculty, the higher the pleasure in its 
exercise. But there cannot possibly be any higher faculties 
in man than those by which he apprehends his relation to 
the infinite God, and seeks to enter into conscious commun- 
ion with him. Only grant the existence of an Ultimate 
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Cause -of the universe —a concession which every rational 
mind is forced to make,—and there is no higher action of 
the soul possible than an attempt to understand and rectify 
the relations in which our conscious minds stand to that 
cause. But grant further— what all Christians grant—that 
this “great First Cause, least understood,” is, as Jesus 
declared him, a Father of tender compassion, ready to hear 
and answer prayer, and we are forced to admit the truth of 
that which the most saintly Christians have always said, 
that there is no perfect peace except that of a heart stayed 
on God; there is no fulness of joy except that of the man 
who keeps his place constantly near the throne of God by 
constant prayer. 

And the practical lesson which Mayer’s new facts press 
on me is to warn me, with new emphasis, not to allow any 
lower joy in life so to engross me as to render me incapable 
of receiving the higher also. 

Give not that which is holy to the dogs, neither cast ye 
your pearls before swine. When a man is absorbed to a 
certain extent in the lower joys, it is impossible to arouse in 
him any interest in divine things. He must be humbled by 
sorrow ; the noise of his earthly pleasure must be stilled to a 
certain degree before it is possible for him to listen to the 
voice of divine wisdom. 

These analogies with Mayer’s new facts are vague,—it is 
probable that much closer analogies may be found in sight 
and touch; but the spiritual value of a fact does not depend 
upon the exactness with which it typifies the phenomena of 
consciousness, so much as upon the richness of suggestion 
and the practical usefulness of the thoughts suggested, in 
which respects these facts of Mayer seem to me almost 
unrivalled. They say to us with wonderful emphasis, that 
no amount of interest in that which is higher need make us 
neglect that which is lower; but that we may easily become 
so much interested in something lower as to be absolutely 
incapable of seeing what is higher. 

THomas HILL. 
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MARTIN HAUG. 


Martin Haug, by whose recent and premature death Ger- 
many has lost one of her most distinguished Orientalists and 
the University of Munich has been deprived of a professor 
whose chair it will be difficult to fill, was a native of 
Ostdorf, an obscure Wiirtemberg village, situated not far from 
the famous Castle of Hohenzollern, in the picturesque and 
fertile region extending between the Neckar and the Danube, 
from the chalk-cliffs of the Swabian Alps to the fir-clad hills 
and romantic valleys of the Black Forest. Haug was born 
Jan. 30, 1827, as the eldest of six children. His father was 
a simple peasant of more than average intelligence, and in 
quite comfortable circumstances for a person of his class, 
and was especially proud of being able to trace his pedi- 
gree for many generations through an unbroken line of 
sturdy, and for the most part stolid, peasant ancestry. It 
was this feeling that caused him to deprecate the extraordi- 
nary love of study which wa’ shown at an early age by his 
first-born, and which threatened to divert the youth from the 
hereditary agricultural occupations and obligations strictly 
imposed upon him by primogeniture. That the heir to a 
few acres of arable land should freely renounce his birthright, 
and wilfully refuse to spend his days in guiding the plough 
and swinging the ox-goad, was, to a German stockbauer, a 
matter of no less astonishment, than if a prince “ apparent to 
the crown” should reject “the round and top of sovereignty, 
and decline to wield the sceptre of his forefathers. Fortu 
nately, however, the unusual tastes and talents of the boy 
were appreciated by his maternal granduncle, the village 
bailiff or burgomaster (schultheiss), a man who was remark- 
able for his liberal opinions, his sound judgment, and 
the strict rectitude and even-handed justice with which he 
discharged his official duties, and whom Auerbach might 
have taken for the prototype of “Lucifer” in the Black 
Forest Village Tales. These noble qualities left upon the 
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boy’s mind an impression which was never effaced, and 
exerted a decisive influence upon the formation of his char- 
acter by inspiring him with the unimpeachable integrity and 
disinterested devotion to truth and right for which he was 
distinguished. The granduncle, or aehni (grandfather), as 
the children loved to call him, also taught Martin to read 
and write, lent him books from his small library, encouraged 
him in his higher aspirations, and did what he could to 
direct his studies and to develop his intellectual faculties. 
The death of the worthy bailiff, in 1842, at the advanced age 
of ninety-two, robbed him of his earliest and truest friend 
and counsellor. 

The events of Haug’s life until the twenty-seventh year of 
his age, 7. e., until his habilitation as privat docent in the 
University of Bonn in 1854, are narrated in his unpublished 
autobiography, from which document, supplemented by his 
diaries and letters, the facts stated in this necrology are 
chiefly derived. In the sixth year of his age the boy was 
sent to the public school, the teacher of which was already 
more than eighty years old. There was a tradition in the 
village that this man had once been sehr gescheit (very 
clever), and he still enjoyed this reputation among the octo- 
genarians of Ostdorf; but, in fact, he had long since lapsed into 
the last estate of “second childishness and mere oblivion.” 
Happily, however, the venerable pedagogue was soon after- 
wards gathered to his fathers, and the school was placed 
under the direction of more vigorous and competent teach- 
ers, one of whom, observing the zeal and ability of young 
Martin, offered, for the sum of one hundred florins ($40) 
a year, to take the entire charge of his education, and pre- 
pare him for the school-master’s career. This proposal did 
not suit the wishes of the father, and still less those of the 
mother, who, with the narrow provincial prejudices and 
religious concern of a pious bauerfrau, conjured her husband 
not to let their son be transformed into a “Herr,” and 
expressed great solicitude lest through much learning he 
might become “as great a heretic as Strauss”; the author of 
the Life of Jesus being, at that time, decried as antichrist 
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in every orthodox pulpit of Wiirtemberg, and held up as a 
bugbear for the terror of the simple-minded, and a warning 
against the dangers of “science falsely so-called.” But, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the parents, the intervention 
of the granduncle decided the question, and in 1838 the boy 
became “schulincipient,” and received extra instruction in 
branches pertaining to his future calling. Although the 
youngest of the pupils, he soon excelled all the others in the 
rapidity and correctness with which he performed his tasks. 
This marked superiority excited the envy and hatred of his 
schoolmates to such a degree that they often annoyed and 
maltreated him on his way home. This conduct of the vil- 
lage boobies furnished the father with a welcome pretext for 
removing his son from the school; and it was only at the 
earnest entreaty of the teacher, who gave Martin’s assailants 
a thorough flogging for their brutality, that he was permitted 
to resume his studies. He was now scarcely twelve years 
old, and physically quite delicate; but his enthusiasm was 
such, that he often studied during the greater part of the 
night ; and when his father complained of this waste of oil, 
and, taking away his lamp, drove him to bed, he rose and 
continued his studies, so far as possible, by moonlight. 
Even at his meals he could not divert his thoughts from his 
all-absorbing pursuits; his eagerness for knowledge seemed 
to blunt every lower appetite ; he always kept a book by his 
plate, and was more anxious to feed his mind than his body. 
He was particularly desirous of learning Latin and Greek ; 
the school-master encouraged him in this purpose, but could 
not assist him, and he therefore applied for aid to the pastor 
of his native village. This clerical gentleman not only 
refused to help him, but sternly rebuked the peasant’s son 
for his unseemly ambition, discoursed to him about the 
dreadful sinfulness of arrogance, ridiculed him for trying to 
get out of his sphere, and, finally, insinuated with sarcastic 
sneers that perhaps the bauwerbube might “even have the pre- 
sumption to think of studying theology”; a supposition, 
which to the parson’s mind was so inconceivably absurd that 
he could hardly entertain it even as a merely hypothetical 
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possibility. Indeed, it is a noteworthy and significant fact, 
that of the clergymen with whom Haug came in contact 
during his long and severe struggle to get an education, and 
from whom, as university men, he would naturally expect 
sympathy and advice, not one deigned to cheer him even by 
a single word of encouragement or friendly counsel. The 
best thing he can say of any of them in his autobiogra- 
phy is, that “ Pastor B was a humane man, and did not 
lay many obstacles in my way.” Surely, no extraordinary 
merit attaches to a virtue so purely negative and a humanity 
so cold and colorless as that which animated the bosom of 
this exceptionally good shepherd. Fortunately, the young 
student, in addition to good pluck, was endowed also with.a 
remarkably tenacious memory (a family heirloom), and thus 
equipped he went to work learning the Latin Grammar and 
Dictionary by heart, and then applying his knowledge to 
the reading of such texts as he could get hold of. Mean- 
while, every summer until he was sixteen years of age, he 
was obliged to labor on the farm, a necessity, which however 
irksome and uncongenial, and, apparently, time-wasting, was, 
no doubt, highly advantageous to his health, and to the 
normal development of his physical strength. As he went 
afield, he was wont to put a book in the capacious pocket of 
his waistcoat and read it whenever an occasion offered. 
Under such circumstances, it often happened that he became 
so deeply interested in the author as to forget all about the 
oxen, which wandered hither and thither in search of fodder, 
until a clod of earth, thrown by the angry father, startled 
the abstracted teamster into a sense of his delinquency. 
Before he was fourteen years old, Haug began, also, the 
study of Hebrew, and in lack of better instructors, acquired 
the rudiments of this language from Jew boys who visited 
Ostdorf as rag-buyers and dealers in clothes; the honorarium 
for this tuition he paid in old linen and other scraps pur- 
loined from the family rag-bag. His mother, as a thrifty 
housewife, on discovering the loss of her much-treasured 
lwmpen, punished the pilferer; but the father, now for the 


first time, showed some interest in his son’s studies, since he 
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regarded the desire to read the Holy Scriptures in the original 
as a thing well-pleasing to God, and accordingly bought him 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, and also permitted him to take 
three lessons a week in Hebrew from a candidate of theol- 
ogy in the neighboring town of Balingen. He paid six 
kreutzers (four cents) a lesson; and owing to this “great 
expense ” his father soon compelled him to reduce the num- 
ber of lessons to one a week. Hebrew, he confesses, had for 
him a wonderful charm, attracting him with a mysterious 
and almost magical fascination. So earnestly, indeed, did 
he devote himself to this study, that in a few days after 
becoming the happy possessor of Gesenius’ grammar, he was 
able to translate the first chapters of Genesis to his own 
exceeding delight, and to the intense exasperation of the 
Ostdorf parson. 

In May, 1841, Haug passed a public examination for 
admission into the Schulstand, i.e., into the class of officially 
recognized and certificated teachers. He ranked first among 
the candidates, but on account of his youth the Consistorium 
suggested that he should attend for a time the Schullehrer- 
seminar, or Normal School, in Stuttgart before entering upon 
| the practical duties of his calling. This was sensible advice, 
| and showed proper appreciation of the young man’s unusual 
| abilities. His father, however, was unwilling to defray the 
| necessary expenses, and insisted that his son should secure a 
situation without delay, in order that his hitherto unproduc- 
tive learning might be converted at once into palpable bread 
and butter. In consequence of this decision, Haug was 
doomed without further respite to the life of a pedagogue, 
|| and from the fourteenth to the twenty-first year of his age 
endured all the drudgery and hardships and humiliations which 
then, even more than now, were the lot of the German school- 
master. After serving intermittingly in this capacity in and 
near his native village for about two years, he was appointed, 
in November, 1843, assistant teacher at Unterensingen, where, 
for the first time in his life, he was free from paternal 
restraints and vexations, and could follow the bent of his 
genius so far as his time and means permitted. To use his 
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own comparison, he felt “like a bird escaped from its cage.” 
He had about a hundred children under his charge, and was 
confined to the school-room from five to six hours daily. 
In compensation for his services he received a salary of forty 
florins ($16) a year, with board and lodging. In addition 
to teaching, it was also his duty to ring the bell of the village 
church, an onerous and degrading task; now no longer 
imposed upon the school-master’s assistant.* His sleeping 
and study-room in the school-house had no fireplace,. and 
could not be heated, and he consequently suffered severely 
from the cold as soon as the winter set in. The head-master 
was a dull pedagogue, utterly devoid of higher culture or 
finer feeling, and the village parson was a haughty and arro- 
gant man, who, as a minister of the Sacred Word and the 
Holy Sacrament, felt his superior social position, and lorded 
it over the under-teachers as though they were his slaVes. 
Neither of these men had the least sympathy with Haug’s 
nobler aims and aspirations, and he was obliged to carry gn 
his studies as secretly as possible in order not to excite their 
ridicule and open hostility. Indeed, the parson having 
received an intimation that the new assistant was actually 
engaged in reading Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, warned him 
to desist, and threatened him with dismissal in case he per- 
sisted in ambitious projects which were unbecoming to the 
state of life whereunto he had been called, and which 
could originate only in the pride and naughtiness of his 
heart. Haug gave no heed to these admonitions, and only 
continued his pursuit of knowledge with increased energy 
and stricter privacy; and as Vesalius investigated the laws 





*Auerbach alludes to this custom in Lucifer, where the he~o of the story, as he 
passes down the village street watching the approach of a terrible hail-storm, 
mects the school-master hurrying to ring the “storm-bells”’: am Schulhause begegnete 
er dem Lehrer, der die Kirchen-Schliissel trug und als Kuester eben zum Wetterliuten 
gehen wollte. Special bells are consecrated zum Wetter:diuten, and are supposed to 
have peculiar efficacy in appeasing storms and averting their evil effects. Usually, 
too, they bear characteristic inscriptions, like the following from a church in 
Tyrol: — 

“Maria Anna heiss ich, 
Alle Wetter weiss ich, 
Alle Wetter werden gut, 
Wenn man mich geschwind liuten thut.” 
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of anatomy by stealthily dissecting the human body with 
the constant fear of the Inquisition before his eyes, so Haug 
analyzed Hebrew forms and phrases in secret, and cautiously 
kept his daily acquisitions in learning out of the sight of his 
pastoral and pedagogical overseers. For this purpose he 
used to take refuge in the garret of a grist-mill belonging to 
a distant relative, and there read Tacitus, Plato, and Isaiah 
in what was anything but “the still air of delightful studies.” 
Occasionally, too, the miller’s daughters discovered him in 
his retreat; but these apsarasas had no power to turn away 
the young muni from his austere devotion to science. Only 
for a short time did one rustic beauty threaten to prove the 
fatal Menaka capable of diverting his ardor to herself, and 
thus blighting by her fascinations the fruits of his past 
efforts, and destroying the prospect of still greater achieve- 
meffts in the future; but he soon saw the folly of his passion, 
and returned with all the fervor of undivided affection to 
his first love,— Philologia. 

It is not necessary to follow Haug step by step along the 
thorny path of his pedagogical experiences. What has been 
already related of his tribulations in this respect is suf- 
ficiently characteristic of the whole. The evils he suffered 
were inherent in the situation, and grew out of the incongru- 
ity and conflict between his external position and his intel- 
lectual aspirations. At every turn he had to face “ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune”’; but he encountered these 
inevitable hardships with unflinching resolution, and never 
betrayed the least disposition to evade them by abnegating 
his ideals. Sometimes he had as many as one hundred and 
forty children under his tuition for six and even seven hours 
a day; at the same time in order to eke out his scanty salary 
and get an extra pittance with which to buy books, he was 
obliged to give private lessons at four kreutzers (less than 
three cents) an hour. It was all hard work, with no help 
either from appreciating friends or favoring circumstances ; 
in fact, it was not until the winter of 1845-46, when he 
obtained a somewhat easier and more independent posi- 
tion, that he had a heatable room to study in. 
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At this period Haug began to take, also, a lively interest 
in religion, or rather in religions, their origin and develop- 
ment. He first felt attracted to the pietists and attended 
some of their meetings, but soon discovered that little spirit- 
ual furtherance or real edification of any kind could be 
derived from association with that narrow and canting sect. 
A freer and broader impulse had already been given to his 
mind when, as a boy, he read Zschokke’s Stunden der 
Andacht, one of the books belonging to his granduncle’s 
library, and quite indicative of the old bailiff’s religious pro- 
clivities. Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie also fell into 
his hands, and, notwithstanding the untenableness of many 
views and theories set forth in it, served to enlarge his ideas; 
thus his attention was gradually drawn to the Vedas and the 
Avesta as sources of information concerning the rise and 
growth of religious conceptions, and as repositories of mate- 
rial for the construction’of a science of comparative mythol- 
ogy. So earnest was he in this seeking after new truth, and 
so eager in his desire to communicate his Miscoveries, that he 
gladly seized an opportunity which presented itself of dis- 
coursing every Sunday afternoon on religious topics to the 
inhabitants of Hardthof, a cluster of farm-houses, where he 
was employed as school-master to twenty or thirty children. 
Hardthof being a good league distant from the nearest 
church, the people willingly accepted these services as a con- 
venient. substitute for the regular worship. The parish 
clergyman proposed at first the reading of printed sermons, 
but Haug, having thoughts of his own to utter, respectfully 
declined to be the mere mouth-piece of other men’s opinions. 
He would not even content himself with Luther's transla- 
tion, but on these occasions read the Bible from the original 
text. “No doubt the young preacher of sixteen had to aim 
very low in order not to shoot over the heads of his rustic 
auditors; but Le spoke from the fulness of his heart, and 
his sermons seem to have won general approbation, although 
a few of his hearers, who were of a more rigidly theological 
and dogmatic turn of mind, or more distinctively pietistic in 
_ sentiment, complained that he was too historical, and laid 
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too little stress on the cardinal doctrines. What more ade- 
quate exegesis of specifically Christian truth could be 
expected from one who had already learned to look at all 
sacred Scriptures and traditional creeds from a comparative 
stand-point ? 

Meanwhile, he was preparing for his maturitaets-exramen, 
or examination, for entering the university, and this required 
him to devote special attention to classical philology, but 
did not prevent him from continuing his Oriental studies 
without interruption. He procured from a second-hand 
book-store in Stuttgart a copy of Bopp’s edition of Nala and 
Damayanti, containing the Sanskrit text with a literal Latin 
translation. By comparing the proper names in the transla- 
tion with the corresponding combinations of signs in the 
original, he succeeded in gradually constructing for himself 
the Sanskrit alphabet and acquiring a knowledge of. the 
grammatical forms, and thus, finally, learned to read and 
interpret the text by the same laborious process that was 
used by scholars in deciphering the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Western Asia, and restoring the lost language of Akkad. 
Subsequently, he purchased Rosen’s Radices Sanscrite, and 
Bopp’s Kritische Grammatik der Sanskrita-Sprache, and made 
rapid progress in mastering this richest and most compli- 
cated of Aryan tongues. He bought also Ewald’s Ausfiihr- 
liches Lehrbuch der Hebriiischen Sprache, which, on account 
of its rational system and comparative method, had peculiar 
attractions for him and greatly widened his conceptions of 
Oriental scholarship, although he confesses that he could not 
then fully comprehend “ this so strictly scientific book.” In 
order to imprint it more indelibly on his mind, he read it 
through, section by section, and wrote it out from memory. 
He often studied all night, bathing his head occasionally in 
cold water to cool his heated brain; and during the heat of 
summer he was accustomed to refresh his jaded nerves, and 
to ward off sleep by keeping his feet in a tub of cold water. 
The tough fibre of his resolution is shown in a letter written 
at this time to his father, declaring that he will never aban- 
don his purpose so long as he has tooth in his head, or till 
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his hair grows gray: So lange mir die Zihne nicht ausfallen 
und die Haare nicht grau werden, gebe ich nicht nach. He also 
asked his father to send him the four hundred florins 
($160) which he had inherited from his now deceased 
mother. The father was disposed to comply with this 
reasonable request, but, unfortunately, took counsel with 
the Ostdorf parson, who denounced the son’s impertinence 
in the severest terms, and convinced the old peasant that the 
money would be much more profitably invested in extending 
and enriching the farm, and even instigated him to forbid 
his house for a year to the headstrong youth, who showed so 
slight deference to clerical authority, and so little inclina- 
tion to “order himself lowly and reverently to all his 
betters.” 

With impatient and almost feverish longing, Haug read 
each new list of lectures of the Tiibingen University, pub- 
lished semi-annually in the Swabian Mercury, and fixed his 
eyes particularly on Ewald’s announcements; his highest 
ideal of human happiness, he tells us,. was to sit at the feet 
of this great teacher and to learn of him. Once in passing 
‘through Tiibingen, he could not resist the temptation of 
dropping into one of Ewald’s lectures on Hebrew antiquities. 
He drank in with avidity every word, and the excitement 
produced such a wonderful tension of his faculties, and put 
him into such a state of intellectual exaltation, that on leav- 
ing the auditorium he could repeat the entire lecture verba- 
tim. Shortly afterwards (in April, 1847,) he addressed a 
letter to Ewald, expressing his high esteem and admiration, 
and stating his own aims and desires. A very friendly and 
cheering reply, which was soon received, determined him to 
free himself without further delay from the galling yoke and 
intolerable thraldom of pedagogy. It was one of the noble 
traits in the character of Ewald, himself the son of a poor 
weaver, that he never forgot the poverty of his birth and the 
severe struggles of his early life, and never failed to extend 
his hearty sympathy and active aid to those who were in 
like circumstances. Notwithstanding the fire and fierceness 
of his polemic, the scathing epithets with which he stigma- 
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tized what he deemed ignorant assumption and charlatanry, 
and the native vehemence and irascibility of his temper, he 
was in reality the truest and most tender-hearted of men, 
full of delicate consideration, and ever ready to give without 
stint his honest counsel and helping hand to the needy and 
the worthy. He was perfectly free from that petty jealousy 
which is too often the bane of German scholarship, belittling 
the greatest learning, and even manifesting itself occasion- 
ally in the ill-will of professors towards superior pupils. 
Not only his inspiriting words, but also the force of his 
example and the-contagious energy of his personality, served 
. to lift the faltering feet of many a young pilgrim of science 
out of the slough of despond, and to set them on solid 
ground. These qualities endeared him to his pupils and 
bound them to him by ties which no lapse of time, or change 
of events, or difference of opinion on questions of the day, 
could sever or weaken. 

In the autumn of 1847 Haug signified to the district 
school-inspector his intention of trying for the university by 
standing the so-called abiturientenpruefung. At this an- 
nouncement, the inspector flew into a towering rage, and 
upbraided him for his arrogance and conceit in imagining 
himself to be “ too good for a school-master.” This outburst 
of official anger, however, so far from deterring Haug from 
his purpose, only strengthened him in it. His disgust had 
been considerably excited already, when, on reading a paper 
before a teachers’ association, Ueber die Fortbildung der 
Lehrer (On the Further Culture of Teachers), in which he 
urged the need of higher aims and broader knowledge, he 
was ridiculed for his presumption, and accused of stealing his 
fine ideas from some book ; and now he found the same stupid 
self-satisfaction which prevailed in the rank and file ‘of his 
colleagues pervading also the minds of their superiors in 
office: Fearing lest, in a moment of dejection or physical 
weakness, he might prove untrue to himself and return to 
his old servitude, he resolved to render such a relapse 
impossible by not only ceasing to teach, but by divesting 
himself also of the public character and legal status of a 
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teacher. He felt that he had undertaken a desperate enter- 
prise from which he must cut off all hope of retreat by burn- 
ing every bridge behind him. By this step he severed him- 
self from a source of sure, though sour bread; but he had 
faith and foresight to cast aside all penny-wise prudence and 
bondage to the rule of three, and to follow the calling that 
was in his character and not in his circumstances. He was 
- already Oriental enough to trust something to his star and 
to the power of fate, believing that with the necessity would 
come also the ability to work the miracle of the loaves and 
the fishes. In his autobiography he expresses this feeling by 


quoting the words of Schiller: — 
e 
” «Du musst glauben, du musst wagen, 
Denn die Gétter leihn kein Pfand; 
Nur ein Wunder kann dich tragen 
In das schéne Wunderland.” 


Immediately, therefore, on his recovery from a dangerous 
illness caused by over-study, he surrendered his certificate, 
and laying down forever his rod of office, the birchen sceptre, 
with only two florins (eighty cents) in his pocket, but with 
the promise of further assistance from a friend, he entered, 
in March, 1848, the Gymnasium at Stuttgart, where he also 
had access to the treasures of the Royal Library. He rented 
a small room in a garret for two florins a month, and sup- 
ported himself chiefly by giving private lessons in Hebrew. 
In the seclusion of this poor attic he worked on with a dili- 
gence and cheerfulness which no destitution could depress. 
In addition to his proper gymnasial studies, he devoted 
some time to modern languages, learning Italian and read- 
ing Dante. His earnestness and efficiency soon won the 
recognition of his instructors, among whom he often men- 
tioned Professors Ziegler and Klaiber with the warmest 
expressions of gratitude. 

In the autumn of 1848 he passed a brilliant examination, 
and was matriculated at the University of Tiibingen as 
candidate of philology. His father, considerably surprised 


and somewhat conciliated by his son’s success in attaining 
6 
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the dignities and privileges of a civis academicus, supplied 
him with funds sufficient to defray his expenses for one 
semester, expressly stipulating, however, that for the rest of 
his academical career he should rely on his own resources; a 
prospect which brought no dismay to one whose nature had 
been thoroughly fortified against all trials and adversities by 
the bitter but invigorating tonic of self-help. Indeed, it was 
this indomitable courage that kept up his scanty store of 
physical strength and rendered it possible for him to study 
almost without cessation from six in the morning till mid- 
night, while dining meagrely on ten kreutzers (less than 
seven cents), and supping on simple bread and water. 

In Tiibingen Haug no longer found Ewald, Who had just 
accepted a call to Gottingen, but he attended the lectures of 
Walz, Teuffel, and Schwegler on classical philology, and 
read Sanskrit, Zend, and Persian with Ewald’s successor, 
Rudolph Roth. Already, in 1846, Roth had published three 
short, but epoch-making dissertations “On the Literature 
and History of the Veda,” and was now engaged in carrying 
through the press his edition of Yéska’s Nirukta. He was 
therefore giving special attention to the Vedic hymns, and 
bringing to bear upon their interpretation the true princi- 
ples and methods of scientific philology, which his rare 
acuteness of conjecture and remarkable powers of combina- 
tion and inductive divination, enabled him to apply to this 
obscure province of research with eminent success. Haug 
has left on record, in his autobiography and private corre- 
spondence, a frank acknowledgment of the admiration and 
advantage with which he listened to these brilliant exposi- 
tions of Vedic texts; although, in later years, he felt impelled 
to protest, not against the critical and exegetical method 
itself, but against what he regarded as Roth’s abuse of it in 
ignoring all native tradition as utterly valueless, and in set- 
ting up vague guesswork or plausible surmise, not merely 
as the hypothetical and temporary supplement, but rather as 
the adequate and final surrogate of positive knowledge. 
Haug recognized the proverbial stubbornness of facts; and 
did not think they could be safely suppressed, or perma- 
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nently supplanted by the greatest ingenuity of speculation. 
In Zend Roth had never made any very extended or inde- 
pendent studieg, and his lectures on the Avesta were, for the 
most part, mere amplifications of the results attained by 
Burnouf, who himself had lighted up only a few prominent 
points on the borders of this vast and unexplored field of 
investigation. Nevertheless Haug’s intense interest in the 
subject made him diligent in his attendance on this course 
of instruction, although he took the liberty, even then, of 
frequently contesting the correctness of the professor’s inter- 
pretations. 

In the winter of 1849-50, Haug himself delivered a course 
of lectures on Isaiah, at the solicitation of some Prussian 
theological students, to whom he had already given private 
instruction. He also won, in the following summer (Aug. 
9, 1851), the prize proposed by the Philosophical Faculty 
for the best essay “On the Sources of Plutarch in his Lives” 
(In fontes, quibus Plutarchus in vitis conseribendis usus est, 
inquisatur; published in 1854). These successes contrib- 
uted to his fame as well as to his finances, the state of which 
was soon afterwards still more improved by a stipendium 
procured for him by Professors Schwegler and von Keller. 

In March, 1852, he took the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, and a few days later the sudden death of his father 
recalled him to Ostdorf. About this time, too, the even 
tenor of life was interrupted by an amusing episode. He 
received, namely, an urgent invitation from a certain Baron 
von Miiller to visit him in Stuttgart. The Baron, it seems, 
was ambitious of scholarly distinction, and had resolved to 
wreathe his noble brow with an academic crown of laurel in 
the form of a learned treatise on “The Unicorn,” the object 
of which was to collect all possible information concerning 
this animal in order to prove that it is not, like the roc or 
the pheenix, a mere figment of mythology, but a real creat- 
ure once, and probably still existing. He was a rich man, 
and the owner of a large printing-establishment, and could 
have the book issued as elegantly as he chose; the only 
thing he lacked was—the learning. And why should this 
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one obstacle be permitted to defeat such a_well-laid plan, 
when scores of indigent young scholars were starving in the 
halls of the Muses, and would gladly serve.as stone-cutters 
and hod-carriers under the direction of the master-workman, 
in constructing the grand edifice? Haug at first declined 
the offer, but finally, yielding to persistent importunity, con- 
sented to undertake the task. On arriving in Stuttgart, he 
was received with extreme kindness, and sumptuously lodged 
and feasted in the baronial mansion. His private room was 
filled with works in various languages—Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Chaldee, Samaritan, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
Latin, etc..— which the Baron had borrowed from the Royal 
Library, and from which Haug was expected to excerpt and 
translate all passages referring to the unicorn. This drudg- 
ery he performed satisfactorily in about a week, and was 
rewarded with the profuse thanks of his distinguished patron, 
and the munificent gift of —the first two volumes of Bunsen’s 
Egypt's Place in Universal History. The book-on the unicorn 
was so polyglot in it erudition that neither the Baron’s own 
press, nor any other font in Stuttgart was equal to the task 
of printing it, and type had to be procured from Tiibingen, 
or cut in wood for the occasion. Finally, after some delay 
and considerable expense, the monograph on the monoceros 
appeared, with a dedication to Frederic William IV. of 
Prussia, and excited in no slight degree the wonder of the 
Baron’s friends, who not only marvelled “that one small 
head could carry all he knew,” but were exceedingly “aston- 
ished at the literary opulence and prodigality which did not 
hesitate to dump a whole cart-load of rare and recondite 
lore into one thin octavo of sixty pages. The Baron also 
appended to his name a list of all the orders and honors that 
had been conferred upon him, thus converting the title-page 
into a page of titles. He failed in his efforts to get a doctor- 
ate from Tiibingen as a reward for his learning, but was con- 
soled by a “complimentary and condescending letter from 
the King of Prussia.” In his introductory remarks, the 
author (or rather the owner) of The Unicorn informs the 
reader that he has “thoroughly investigated and critically 
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examined” nearly all the monuments and writings which 
treat of this beast; and only mentions Herr Haug incident-- 
ally on the last page as one who had kindly “furnished 
‘several of the most important citations, and corrected a. 
portion of the proofs.” He assiduously maintained the 
friendliest relations with Haug, and tried in vain to draw 
him again into his toils, but manifested no. disposition to 
recompense him for past labor. At length, having become 
convinced that he was the yictim of a self-seeking charlatan, 
Haug wrote to von Miiller demanding that suitable pay- 
ment should be made at once for the services already per- 
formed, and threatened, in case of refusal, to expose his 
literary pretensions by informing the public how The Unicorn 
had been really fabricated. In reply to this ultimatum, he 
received a check for two hundred francs, and was perma- 
nently relieved from the Baron’s importunities. 

In recognition of his merits as a scholar, Haug received 
from the Wiirtemberg government a reisestipendium (travel- 
ling-stipend) of three hundred florins, which, with his por- 
tion of the family inheritance, enabled him to go to Géttin- 
gen (April, 1852), whither he was attracted by Benfey 
(Sanskrit), Hermann (classical philology), and especially by 
Ewald, who gave him private instruction in Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, Turkish, and Armenian, and encouraged him in evety 
way to devote his life to Oriental languages. He was also 
treated with the greatest kindness by Frau Ewald (a daugh- 
ter of the illustrious astronomer Gauss), whom he character- 
izes in his autobiography as “one of the most charming 
women he ever knew.” Ewald’s advice corresponded with 
Haug’s long-cherished desire, and he resolved to follow it. 
This determination he communicated to Roth, who endeay- 
ored to dissuade him from it, and prophesied disaster as the 
probable result of such a step. Fortunately for the advance- 
ment of Oriental learning in Germany, Ewald possessed 
either a keener perception of Haug’s peculiar talents, or a 
more generous disposition to recognize them. In the sum- 
mer of 1852 Haug attended a philological convention held 
in Gottingen, and there formed the acquaintance, and won 
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the lasting friendship, of Dr. William Bleek, of Bonn, the 
same scholar who afterwards, as librarian to the Grey Librazy 
at Cape Town, devoted his untiring energies, with so eminent 
success, to the study of the dialects, mythology, tales, and 


’ traditions of South African tribes. Bleek was not slow in 


discovering Haug’s remarkable ability, and bade him not to 
be disheartened by opposition from any quarter, but to obey 
the suggestions of his genius, trusting to his own convictions 
of what he was capable of doing, rather than to the dictates 
of others. 

The spring of 1853 found Haug again in Tiibingen, where 
it was his intention to habilitate as privat docent. This 
project, however, he was obliged to abandon as impracticable 
on account of the violent hostility which he encountered 
from Roth, who poured upon his head the pent-up vials of 
his professional wrath, and forced him, “ for the sake of dear 
peace, to seek an asylum elsewhere.” * Accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1854, he settled in Bonn, where he met with the 
most cordial reception from Lassen. Roth’s persistent and 
bitter opposition to Haug in this respect was in itself so 
unnatural and, as a mere matter of policy, so suicidal, that it 
is difficult to understand the motives of his conduct. It is 
usually the aim and ambition of a professor to attract stu- 
dents to his special branch of study, and to confirm them in 
it, and thus found a school or body of pupils who may 
develop, diffuse, and, to a certain extent, represent his ideas. 
In India it was the inviolable duty of every Brahman to 
transmit his knowledge to a disciple, a so-called Brahma- 
chérin, in order that this inheritance of sacred lore might 
never be lost or diminished. The neglect of this duty was 
punished by the severest imaginable penalty; viz., degrada- 
tion to a lower form of existence, through metempsychosis, 
or transformation into the worst of demonic incarnations, 
the so-called Brahma-rékshasa. This superstition is the sym- 


*Haug’s own words in his autobiography are as follows: “Anfangs wollte ich 
mich in Tiibingen habilitiren; da aber mein friiherer Lehrer Roth auf die gemeinste 
Weise mit den gribsten Schmiihungen mich verfolgte, so hielt ich es fiir rathsam, 
um des lieben Friedens willen, ein anderes Asyl zu suchen.” 
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bol of a universal spiritual truth, the law of the conservation 
of moral force, which a man can no more ignore with impu- 
nity than he can shake off the grasp of gravitation. It sig- 
nifies the falling off of real power, and the retrogression 
which results from all self-indulgent isolation or self-seeking 
exclusiveness in intellectual work; and it is with peculiar 
promptness and rigor that Nemesis avenges any violation of 
this principle in the department of Oriental learning, where 
the field is so vast and jungly, and the growths so rank and 
luxuriant, and where so few laborers are found who “have 
taste and talent for this most toilsome kind of tillage. Not 
by an envious and obstructive spirit of moriopoly, but by a 
generous and inciting rivalry, by the conjoint action of forces 
converging from different points into a common impetus, can 
the most efficient resultant be produced. Here is needed, 
above all, that oneness of purpose of heart and of intellect 
which the Vedic poet Samvanana, more than thirty centuries 
ago, enjoined upon his co-workers in Brahma, as the condi- 
tion of success: — 


“ Samani va akaitih samana hridayani vah 
Samanamastu vo mano yatha vah susahisti.” 
: [Rig-Veda, x., 191, 4.] * 


Haug attributed the enmity of Roth to a feeling of petty 
jealousy which could brook no competitor, and — 


... “too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne.” 


And the fact that he has since shown the same hostile dis- 
position towards other pupils, under like circumstances, 
would seem to *:stify this suspicion, and to indicate that he 
was guided in this matter by some such general principle of 
action, and not by mere personal prejudice. Whether this 





*Excellent, too, is the saying of Yayati to Ashtaka in the Mahabharata, that he 
who has studied and deems himself learned, but uses his knowledge to blight the 


fame of others, shall not rise above the sphere of perishable things, nor enjoy the 
fruits of the Brahma: — 


“adhiyamanah panditam manyamAno yo vidyaya hanti zasah pareshim, 
tasyAntavantascha bhavanti lokA nachasya tadbrahma phalam dadati.” 


(Adiparvan, 3622.] 
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explanation be correct or not, it is certain that Roth put. 
forth every effort to deter Haug from the further prosecution 
of Oriental studies, and to induce him to turn his attention 
exclusively to classical philology, and succeeded, to a certain 
extent, in persuading him that only this latter course was 
open to him. Even after Haug had taken fresh courage 
through Ewald’s sympathy and appreciation, and had firmly 
resolved to be an Orientalist, he received a letter from Roth 
reproving him, and insinuating that he had been practising 
deceit. Wherein this deception consisted it is not easy to 
see, unless Roth chose to consider Haug’s disregard of his 
advice as an act of treachery. Haug never fully recovered 
from the moral effects of the grievous and unprovoked wrong 
which he felt that he had thus suffered at the outset of his 
career; it left a tinge of bitterness and distrust in his sensi- 
tive, but otherwise frank and kindly nature, and lent a tone 
of asperity to the discussion of scientific questions, in which 
he differed from his former teacher.. He has been some- 
times ridiculed and censured for his over-sensitiveness; and 
no doubt he was often too quick to resent, with 


“ The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind,” 


stings and thrusts against which men of thicker cuticle - 
would have remained completely callous. Thus he acquired, 
among those who did not know him personally, an exceed- 
ingly unenviable, and wholly undeserved reputation for 
testiness and pugnacity. The excess of every fine quality is 
a defect. To be thin-skinned and high-mettled marks a 
superior organization, but, at the same time, puts one ata 
serious disadvantage in a combat with pachyderms. 

On Nov. 9, 1854, Haug habilitated at Bonn with a dis- 
sertation on “ The Religion of Zarathustra According to the 
Ancient Hymns of the Zend-Avesta,” which was printed, 
with additional Zend studies, in Die Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft for 1855. [Vol.ix., p. 683 ff.] 
Although surrounded by pleasant friends and occupied with 
congenial studies, he still found himself—as an unsalaried 
tutor lecturing on subjects which from their very nature 
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attracted only few pupils, and produced a correspondingly 
small income from fees—in straitened pecuniary circum- 
stances. From this stress, however, he was soon relieved by 
an invitation from Baron von Bunsen to remove to Heidel- 
berg as his private secretary and collaborator on his Bibel- 
werk ; duties which he performed for about three years, con- 
jointly with Dr. Kamphausen, now Professor of Theology in 
Bonn. The scope of the proposed Bibelwerk was, according 
to Bunsen’s own statement, to give a new translation of the 
Bible, “ with annotations embodying the latest results of 
historical criticism and such other comments as the spirit 
might suggest.” The sequel proved that Bunsen was more 
prolific in suggestions of the spirit than exact in his philo- 
logical scholarship, and it often required no little pains and 
patience on the part of his assistants to prune the exuber- 
ance of his inspirations, and keep them within strictly scien- 
tific bounds. In many respects the position was quite pleas- 
ant and desirable. Bunsen was a man of scholarly tastes, 
and fond of the companionship. of scholars, who were 
always welcome at Carlton Terrace during his residence as 
Ambassador in England. Although rather prone to cant, 
and somewhat egotistic and exacting as a task-master, he 
was, on the whole, a liberal-minded and open-handed patron, 
quick to appreciate, and adroit in turning to account ‘the 
rare attainments of the “ noble Swabian,” as he characterized 
Haug. Haug’s salary of six hundred thalers ($450) a year 
sufficed not only to free him from present solicitude as to 
what he should eat and drink and wherewithal he should be 
clothed, but enabled him also, during the summers of 1856 
and 1857, to visit Paris and London, and make use of the 
manuscript treasures of the Bibliotheque Impériale, and the 
‘East India Office Library. An additional inducement for 
entering into this engagement with Bunsen was the belief 
that he would enjoy considerable social advantages by being 
brought into contact with the many cultivated and dis- 
tinguished persons from all parts of Europe, and especially 
from England, who frequented the villa of the Prussian 
ex-Minister to the Court of St. James. But in this respect 


’ . 
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he was greatly deceived in his expectations. The Baron, 
whose wife was an English woman, had become sufficiently 
Anglicized and knew enough of English conventionalism and 
class-prejudice to avoid anything “so shocking” and in 
“such bad taste” as to throw open the doors between the 
study and the salon at Charlottenburg, and to invite his 
secretary to sit down with his guests. To a man of culture 
and refinement, who was conscious of his own worth and 
dignity, such treatment could not but be very annoying; it 
also made him realize more keenly than he might otherwise 
have done, how thankless and irksome was the task of 
moulding bricks and quarrying stones for building a monu- 
ment to another’s fame. Naturally enough, Bunsen was 
anxious to put his books through the press as rapidly as 
possible, and therefore turned the full head of every availa- 
ble stream into his mill-race ; and although Haug had stipu- 
lated that he should have a certain portion of each day for 
his private studies, he soon found the Bibelwerk encroaching 
more and more upon this reserve, until it finally claimed all 
his time and strength. Nevertheless, his industry and facil- 
ity and goodly store of sitzfleisch, or power of sedentary 
endurance, enabled him to continue his researches in the 
Avesta and to prepare the results for publication. He trans- 
lated! and annotated the first Fargard of the Vendidad, which, 
at Bunsen’s urgent request, was incorporated in the third 
volume of Egypt’s Place in Universal History. He also com- 
pleted a still more important, as well as more difficult work, 
entitled Die Fiinf Gathés oder Sammlungen von Liedern und 
Spriichen Zarathustra’s, seiner Jiinger und Nachfolger (the 
Five Gathas, or Collections of the Songs and Sayings of 
Zarathustra, His Disciples, and Successors), which was pub- 
lished (Vol. I. in 1858, and Vol. II. in 1860) by the German 
Oriental Society in Leipsic. It consists of a transliteration 
of the text, an exact Latin metaphrase, and a freer German 
version, to which are added copious notes, etymological, 
exegetical, critical, and historical, occupying about four-fifths 
of the entire work, and throwing much new light on one of 
the greatest crises in the early career of the Aryan race, 
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namely, the social and political antagonism arising out of the 
transition from nomadic to agricultural life; the religious 
schism which attended or immediately preceded this change ; 
and the ultimate separation of the Indian and Iranian tribes, 
which took place not far from the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, in the highlands of Bactria. These five Githis 
are comprised in chapters 28-34 and 43-53 of the Yasna, and 
constitute the most ancient portion of the Avesta; they bear 
about the same relation to the remaining liturgical and 
sacrificial sections of the Yasna, the legislative and ceremo- 
nial precepts of the Vendidad, and the legends and incanta- 
tions of the Yashts, that the Vedic hymns do to the ritual of 
the Brahmanas and the mythology of the Itihfisas. Haug 
was the first Orientalist who clearly recognized the metrical 
character and archaic peculiarities of these productions, and 
succeeded in deciphering them. The task was one of im- 
mense difficulty, and demanded far greater patience ‘and 
sagacity as well as a wider range of scholarship than were 
required of Rosen in undertaking the translation and inter- 
pretation of the Rig-Veda. In the first place it was neces- 
sary to make a complete index verborum to the Avesta in 
order to ascertain as nearly as possible the meaning of each 
word by an inter-comparison of the passages in which it 
occurs. This method, however, often led to very unsatisfac- 
tory and merely conjectural results, and was, of course, 
wholly unavailable in determining the sense of drat Acydueva. 
For the purpose, therefore, either of confirming or correcting 
the conclusions thus arrived at, Haug was obliged to test 
them by the critical apparatus of a strictly scientific etymol- 
ogy, tracing each word to its root, or explaining it through 
some cognate form in Zend or in Vedic Sanskrit (which 
compelled him to copy and index the entire Rig-Veda), and 
then throwing on it whatever light could be derived from 
other sources, especially from Armenian, Pahlavi, and mod- 
ern Persian. Having gone through this laborious process 
several times, he carefully revised the whole and compared 
the final results with Neriosengh’s Sanskrit version of the 
Yasna, which he had copied from Burnouf’s manuscript dur- 
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ing his short stay in Paris. Neriosengh’s unscholarly per- 
formance, which is a translation, not directly from the Zend, 
-but at second-hand from the Pahlavi, contributed very little 
to the grammatical and lexicological understanding of the 
original text, and was valuable chiefly as key to the general 
sense, and for the traditional information embodied in the 
short glosses with which the translation was interspersed. 
By means of these combinations, Haug succeeded in produc- 
ing a work which, notwithstanding the imperfections insep- 
arable from such an undertaking, and of which he himself 
was fully conscious, has not yet been superseded, but still 
remains the most authoritative and intelligible exposition of 
these ancient songs, as well as a striking illustration of 
Terence’s maxim: nil tam difficile est, quin querendo investi- 
gart possit. 

E. P. Evans. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 


SUPERVISION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The election of Mr. J. W. Dickinson, Principal of the 
State Normal School at Westfield, as Secretary of the Board 
of Education in Massachusetts, is a fit opportunity for a. 
glance over our system of public education and some of its 
primary needs. With the exception of Barnas Sears, Mr. 
Dickinson is the only school-master who has held this impor- 
tant office,— Horace Mann being a rising radical statesman 
let loose among the pedagogues. The national reputation of 
the new secretary, and his long experience as the principal 
of one of the most valuable of American Norman Schools, 
encourage the hope that a great many loose stitches in our 
vaunted system of public schools will be taken up, and the 
school economy of the Commonwealth be vigorously set in 
the direction, of reforms that long since have demanded 
attention. 
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The crying need of public education in Massachusetts is a 
thorough overhauling of the system of country and village 
district schools. The rapid growth of cities in the United 
States has concentrated the attention of educators during the 
last twenty years almost exclusively upon the city or graded 
school. In the twenty cities in which one-half the popula. 
tion of Massachusetts is now centred, there has been a great 
and beneficial change in the education of the people. A\l- 
though some of these cities are still behind the average of 
American towns of similar importance, yet others, like 
Worcester, Salem, Cambridge, New Bedford, Springfield, 
and Newton, will not suffer by comparison with any com- 
munity, East or West, at home or abroad, in the possession of 
an exeellent working system of public instruction. In some 
of these cities, Springfield, notably, the best results in secur- 
ing the attendance of about the entire school population 
have been obtained. The recent revolution in the city of 
Boston is only beginning to bear fruit, and, if wisely handled, 
the new Board of Commissioners and Supervisors will vastly 
increase the efficiency of these excellent schools. All these 
cities are waking up to the importance of the local training- 
school as the method of supplying competent teachers, the 
improvement especially in methods of primary instruction, 
and the absolute need of the best supervision the people can 
be induced to pay for. The crusade now raging in all these 
cities for the wholesale reduction of the expense of conduct- 
ing the department of public education will be overruled by 
the common sense of the people to the final establishment of 
that true school economy, which consists in paying gener- 
ously for the best work thoroughly supervised. 

But while this gratifying progress has been made in the 
cities, it is a humiliating fact that public education in the 
country has been shamefully neglected. A large number of 
our smaller towns, especially in Northern and Western Mas- 
sachusetts, have suffered greatly from the loss of their youth- 
ful, enterprising, and well-to-do people, and are left, in public 
affairs, greatly in the hands of that most hopeless of all 
classes,— the stingy, hard-headed, and quarrelsome village 
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and township magnate. It would bring a blush to the 
cheeks of many of us who still love to boast of the old Com- 
monwealth, to witness the steady break-down of so many of 
these old towns into something as near barbarism as is possi- 
ble in Christian New England. By our loose and vicious 
system of exclusively local control of public education, the 
children of these communities are actually left in the hands 
of a little knot of rural economists whose favorite object of 
assault in town-meeting is the school-tax. At best the prop- 
erty of many of these towns will hardly bear an assessment 
sufficient for the proper education of the people. The 
sparsely-populated old school districts often reduce the 
attendance in winter school months to almost ludicrous fig- 
ures. This small attendance is made the reason for a style 
of school-teaching which will not bear inspection anywhere. 
There are scores of towns in the State where the schools 
have steadily retrograded for twenty-five years. There are 
other towns, and those of large pretensions, which, thanks 
to a few obstinate men, out of sympathy with popular edu- 
cation, in combination with the lower elements of popula- 
tion, are going on in a stubborn adherence to the cheap and 
shiftless systems now repudiated even in the country towns 
of Oregon and Nebraska. And the worst of it is that under 
our present system, there is practically no help for the 
matter. The School Institutes, held under the auspices of 
the Board of Education, fail to meet multitudes of the 
teachers in these districts, if, indeed, the towns will permit 
their teachers to attend without a reduction of their scanty 
salaries. The visitation of the special agents of the Board, 
while of undoubted use, brings no authority to change the 
mode of operation, and does not reach beyond a beneficent 
influence. The only condition of receiving the State money 
is a yearly written school report. 

It may be too much to say that the country district school 
of Massachusetts is not better than a generation ago; but 
already this fact is patent,—- that in the sections of the State 
where the children have the best opportunities of health and 
leisure and rural surroundings for education, a vicious sys- 
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tem, or no system, of administration is depriving the people 
of most of the advantages of modern methods of instruction, 
and cheating half our population out of the most precious 
opportunity of a Republican Commonwealth. 

The first step in the reform of this state of affairs is the 
imposition of a small State-tax upon the entire property of 
the State, the fund. to be divided, according to some just 
estimate of school population or school attendance, among 
all the towns of the Commonwealth. This most righteous 
arrangement, by which the property of the State is made to 
educate the children of the State, now prevails in most of 
the foremost States of the Union. It has been resisted and 
hitherto defeated in the Legislature of Massachusetts, by the 
votes of the representatives of Boston and a few of the larger 
cities, on the pretence that education is a purely local affair, 
in which each community is entitled only to what it can pay 
for. But this is not the traditional system of the State, as 
shown by the establishment of a fund to be distributed on 
the per capita principle. The real objection is the selfish 
and exclusive policy of a few cities that, “forgetting the 
rock out of which they were hewn,” are concerned only for 
the magnifying of their own glory, and propose to leave 
rural Massachusetts “out in the cold.” We look to a 
renewed effort, which must finally succeed, to place Massa- 
chusetts, in this respect, abreast of the foremost States of 
the Union, and afford a great relief to the already over- 
burdened people of the smaller towns. 

But, along with this relief must go a general revision of 
the system of State supervision of the schools. It will be of 
little value to give more money to scores of these towns, if 
there is to be no State oversight of its expenditure. Such a 
one-sided procedure would only encourage the too-prevalent 
habit of shirking the school-tax, and not visibly mend mat- 
ters anywhere. The details of such a system as the State 
demands cannot be elaborated here. But it may be safely 
assumed that any effective system would secure the follow- 
ing results : — 

1. The yearly gathering of all the teachers of the State 
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in institutes or meetings for drill and improvement of meth- 
ods of instruction. Every township, village, and city should 
be compelled to give its corps of teachers time to attend 
such meetings at public expense. Especially should the 
teachers of the smaller and more remote districts be brought 
into these gatherings at least once a year. And we look to 
the new Secretary to inaugurate a far more effective method 
of conducting these institutes than now prevails. Instead 
of a dreary repeating of stale lectures, or an exhibition of 
local talent in miscellaneous entertainment, the institute 
should be a real Normal School of a week’s duration, in 
which the most accomplished experts should work with the 
teachers, going over the most practical points of instruction 
in the elementary studies, which are generally worst taught 
in these neglected country schools. It is almost incredible 
how much can be imparted, by such a vigorous campaign of 
a week, to a class of young people eager to learn and 
encouraged to attend. Such meetings would attract the 
most intelligent people of the localities, and greatly enlarge 
the general interest in the instruction of the children. And 
no institute is complete without one address to the whole 
people, by a person of commanding reputation and experi- 
ence as an educator, on the duties, dangers, and outlooks of 
our American school system. 

2. In some efficient way, perhaps in connection with these 
institutes, every teacher of a district school should be com- 
pelled to face an examination of a board directly responsible 
to. the State Board of Education. At present the weakest 
feature of the country, village, and, too often, city schools, 
is the shameful neglect of effective examination of teachers. 
Almost any girl, otherwise agreeable, can be launched in 
the school-room and kept in place by the force of local 
favoritism or negligence. No town should touch a dollar 
of the money of the State whose teachers are not able to 
pass an examination that is uniform, intelligent, and up to 
the demands of the time. 

3. The present inefficient system of a wan corps of agents 
who, at the most, are the visiting friends and advisers 
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of the schools, should be toned up to an actual examination 
of all schools that receive State aid, by a board of experts, 
clothed with authority to report and determine the fitness of 
the schools as objects of the public bounty. It is wonderful 
what a lever the reception of a small sum from a general 
fund is, to wake up the schools of the rural districts. The 
withdrawal of all such assistance should be the penalty for 
the neglect of the schools by any community. Thus en- 
dowed with official power, the agent of the Board of Edu- 
cation will wear another look, as he goes on his visitation 
from district to district. 

4. It cannot be denied that such a system of State super- 
vision of schools will compel a not distant reorganization of 
the present State Board of Education. The past services 
of this venerable board are not disputed; but it has been a 
growing conviction among the best-informed teachers and 
educators of the State that it should be reconstructed. At 
present its duties consist in the gathering of school statis- 
tics, the supervision of the Normal Schools and institutes, 
with the disagreeable duty of pleading with the finance 
committee of the Legislature for the yearly appropriation 
to these institutions. It will hardly be believed that, within 
two years, the teachers in the Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts have been obliged to borrow money of their principals 
and friends to tide over an interregnum of six months 
caused by the narrow policy of the State Legislature in 
granting money supplies. Of absolute power to do any- 
thing save appoint a few dozen teachers, the Board of Edu- 
cation is destitute. A position on it is one of empty honor 
and personal inconvenience and expense; and its members 
seem to ve appointed, often, by the Governor on the most 
unacountable principles of personal favoritism, or the bal- 
ancing of sectarian religious claims. 

The Board of Education in a State like Massachusetts 
should be the central supervising power of its whole sys- 
tem of education. Its members should all be familiar with 
school affairs; of sufficient number, and such local situation 


as to cover the State; well paid for their services, and kept 
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in vital connection with the schools. With such a commis- 
sion of supervision, appointed by; and directly responsible 
to, the Legislature of the State; authorized to work the 
machinery of normal instruction through the Normal Schools 
and institutes; made responsible for the examination of all 
teachers, in country and city; set to obtain accurate infor- 
mation of the condition of schools in every district of the 
State; and to decide to what extent every school is entitled 
to a part of the money assessed by general taxation, — the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts might hope to regain its 
old prominence in the intelligence and educational opportu- 
nities of its people. 

And along with all this that can be done by the law 
should go the effort for a revival of general interest in the 
whole subject of the education of the people. We are on 
the eve of a concentrated assault on the common school 
from the combined forces of all its enemies. It is not the 
part of wisdom to despise the coming foe. Let the people 
be aroused, instructed, and warned in time. 


A. D. Mayo. 


- CHEAP AMUSEMENTS AND WORK FOR THE 
CHILDREN OF THE POOR. 


While with a young neighbor the other day, she happened 
to ask in the midst of our talk if I could tell her of any way 
to use up odd skeins and ends of worsted. ‘“ Why, I have 
loads, heaps, upstairs,” she said in girlish fashion, “of all 
shades and colors, and I haven’t the least idea what to do 
with such orts and ends. It seems wicked to throw them 
into the rag-bag, or stuff pincushions with them. What can 
Ido with them?” Of course, I could suggest to her to 
knit them into imitation Turkish rugs, or use them for some 
of the new fancy-work which has come into fashion during 
her year’s absence from home. 

But there is another way of disposing of such materials 
which I have long desired to suggest to those beyond the 
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very few whom my voice could reach. Many ladies, beside 
my girl-friend, blessed with all life has to bestow — lovely 
homes, hosts of friends, means and leisure to do good,— could 
be advised how to give out of the abundance of their pros- 
perous lives what they would never miss. Many more there 
are whose eyes could be opened to see easy, simple ways of 
brightening duller and harder lives close by their own doors. 
Many more who would gladly help the poor if it did not cost 
them much time or money. 

Reader, did you ever spend any long, rainy days, or 
stormy winter afternoons, with four or five healthy, active 
children, who were to be kept happy and amused till bed- 
time? After playing “school,” “hide-and-seek,” ete., with 
joyous, riotous clatter through nursery and bedrooms, a 
dreadful time came when the whole lively troop clamored 
loudly and instantly for “something to do.” Games and 
picture-books had lost their power; paint-boxes were things 
of naught. Something new and pleasing must be devised. 
And as the immortal Sancho Panza invoked such heartfelt 
“blessings on the man who invented sleep” when all else 
failed, so mothers and aunts, half the world over, can join in 
no less fervent gratitude to the woman who “invented” 
crewels and canvas. To be sure one’s own work must be 
dropped every minute or two at the impatient cry of, “ Oh, 
look, mamma; is that right?” or, “ Here, aunty, is that the 
right hole?” and so on. But what a hush comes over the 
uneasy, storm-prisoned little ones, who long to scamper out 
of doors; who ache to run and skip and stretch their limbs, 
or to go out coasting and sliding. What delight the little folk 
take in using the bright-colored strands, and picking out the 
pattern. How soon you can train their eyes to detect differ- 
ences of shade. What a good way to teach them early how 
to harmonize colors and enjoy correct designs. No wonder 
Froebel seized hold of colored worsteds and pricked paste- 
board as one great means of teaching little children how to 
apply the laws of color, and how to invent designs. 

Think, now, if these were children of the poor, with noth- 
ing to employ their hands or busy their brains, how very 
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soon, for want of something better to do, they would fall 
to vexing each other, or quarrelling and blows. So, lady 
reader, whose eye may light on these words, let me tell you 
of a capital way to get rid of useless bits of canvas and 
vari-colored worsteds. Cull them out of your worsted-bag, 
add to them bits of bright fiannel, silk, or woollen goods, 
which are useless to you, and take them to the Children’s 
Hospital in Boston, or even to the Infants’ Asylum, for at 
the latter place some, I believe, stay till they are five years 
old. Or take them to some convalescing child near your 
own home. Remember how your own children enjoy 
worsteds ; how every girl that ever was born loved bright 
colors, and would fasten or sew odd gay bits of cloth on to 
her own or “dolly’s” clothes. (In the collection from Pom- 
peii, in the Museum at Naples, are many terra-cotta dolls 
and playthings for children. So children were children, and 
needed amusements, two thousand years ago, as now.) 

Or if you live in a quiet town, the primary-school teacher 
will tell you where the poorer scholars live, or will divide 
the bundle of worsteds, among the deserving poor children. 
Who among us can tell what a Godsend such materials 
would be to some struggling mechanic’s wife, whose hus- 
band’s hard earnings must go for food, clothes, and fuel. 
Even idle, disorderly Irish children could be contented and 
amused by such simple means, penned, as they often are, 
through long winter evenings in one close, half-warmed 
room. No wonder that with scarcely any innocent amuse- 
ments, with no games, books, or toys, or pleasant ways of 
indulging the love of color and adornment, which a wise 
Creator has implanted in us for good ends, and which crops 
out in the lowest savage who paints his bow and tattooes his 
body, — no wonder at all is it that so many children of the 
poor steal out of the comfortless dens they live in, and haunt 
the streets, learning by easy and short roads the way to 
crimes and jails. 

One of the encouraging signs of the times is the convic- 
tion deepening in the mind of the public, that education 
does not mean book-learning alone, but a training of hand, 
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eye, and ear to the great laws underlying beauty in design, 
color, and harmony. Children who can use pencils and 
colors, or sing together, will not so readily take to lying, 
stealing, and swearing; so true is still old Watts’ couplet, 


“ For Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


And as our good brother Ware has given a trumpet-call to 
the men of our churches to rouse up and lend a helping 
hand, it may be permitted me to hint to our lay-brethren 
that they might easily subscribe to the Nursery, St. Nicholas, 
or any illustrated paper they like, and send it for the year to 
one or more poor families in their neighborhood. For chil- 
dren, and grown people, too, learn nowadays a vast deal 
about the world they live in from the many illustrated maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

All of us can gather up out of dark closets or attics, torn 
books or old illustrated papers, which we can give to our 
poorer neighbors. What a relief it would be to some hard- 
working washerwoman or poor widow, who must toil with 
her needle to buy bread for herself and children, if she could 
quiet her noisy brood for half an hour by giving them a pile 
of papers full of pictures to look over, or to cut up and paste 
the wood-cuts into scrap-books, or on to the dingy, bare 
walls. 

A relative, who in her serene and beautiful old age, does 
not forego labors of love to others, has a way of loaning her 
Harper’s and other pictorial magazines to sick children in her 
neighborhood. ‘They may keep them as long as they please, 
but must not cut or injure them. 

In closing, I would mention another plan which could be 
easily carried out in any neighborhood. Any of us who 
have visited or lived in manufacturing towns or villages the 
past three years, have not failed to see that the ehildren have 
suffered greatly from the misfortunes and enforced idleness 
of the parents. They swarm around grocery stores and low 
grog-shops, and hang round depots and stables, taking 
advantage of any place where they can go in and get warmth 
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or shelter for a few minutes on cold or stormy evenings. St. 
Paul tells us roundly and squarely: “ We who are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” So we are to blame if we absorb ourselves in 
our professions, home duties, and joys, or in cultivated 
pursuits and enjoyments, and leave our weaker brethren and 
sisters to get on as they can in a hand-to-hand struggle for 
daily bread. Is it no fault of ours if we pass them by with 
calm indifference, when they fall and are beaten down, or 
their children grow up with nothing to make home pleasant, 
and become idlers, thriftless tramps, and drunkards? If we 
have never stopped in the midst of our money-getting, our 
culture, and our pleasures, to see how they live, a door or two 
off perhaps, or stooped to encourage them and their children 
to better ways of living, some day we too shall suffer be- 
cause of our neglect of duty to those weaker and less gifted 
. than ourselves, whom it would have been so easy for us to 
help. For it is true of the human lives God has linked to- 
gether in this world, oftentimes by almost invisible threads, 
“if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 
Through weal or woe they must stand or fall together, 
either a blessing or a curse to those nearest them. 

Now in every factory village or town, where poor children 
roam at large during fall and winter evenings, it would be a 
good plan to collect the boys and girls together, say in the 
public school-room, which is warm and clean, two or more 
evenings a week. Show them how to use worsteds, or patch 
odd-shaped bits of bright woollen or silk on to dark grounds 
in the new applique fashion. Teach the girls fagoting, 
vine-stitch, and embroidery, which most of them will take to 
more kindly than to plain sewing. Then encourage them 
by offering prizes of books, pictures, etc., for the best work, 
or for simple garments made by hand, for good button-holes, 
neat finish, and the like. And the boys can learn wood- 
carving, jig-sawing, or any other hand-work. A good jig- 
saw costs $2.50, and a hand printing-press $10 to $15. Let 
them see that though we give time and money freely to help 
and teach them, we ask in return quiet attention to their 
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work, some perseverance, and, above all, no rough, noisy 

ways, annoying to scholars and teachers. And let them be 

sure that those who really come to learn and show any 

decided talent for beautiful embroidery, which is now taking 

a place among the fine arts, for designing or carving, will be 

helped to gain more thorough instruction. Unless we bestir 

ourselves, the appalling evil of a large pauper class will be 

upon us. It already looms up in the near future. What a 

crushing burden such a class is, we have only to look to Eng- 

land and London to see in all its horror and awfulness. It 

is taxing the wisdom, strength, and charity of their best and 

wisest men and women to lessen the gigantic evils among the 

poor. How to redeem drunkards, thieves, and prostitutes ; 

how to transform the swarms of degraded, ignorant poor and 

their lawless children into good, honest, self-supporting citi- 

zens is the great problem they are trying to solve. And if 
we would not leave to our children the inheritance of our. 
guilt and neglect in the shape of men and women who, 

through a hard stress of poverty, ill-fortune, and misery, have 

had their desires and instincts for good turned into a destroy- 
ing power for evil, we must begin now to help them and 

their children. 

So remember the children of the poor, dear friends. Give 
them a chance to develop their talents, and educate their 
taste for beauty and color. When they are grown men and 
women they will help themselves, and, it may be, help us 
also. 

M. B. C. 








Palm Sunday. 


PALM SUNDAY. 


JOHN xii., 13.— They took branches of palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, and 
cried, Hosanna! Blessed is the King of Israel, that cometh in the name of the Lord! 


The circumstances out of which my text is taken are men- 
tioned by all the Evangelists,— by Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
with a good deal of minuteness, and by John in a sort of 
parenthesis. The narrations differ very little from each 
other in their main particulars. They are graphic, sharp, 
and clear; make you realize the scene almost as if you had 
witnessed it last spring in Palestine, and all the little things 
that gather about them seem to make it as familiar to you as 
any thing so distant, in time and place, can possibly be. It 
is not easy to see, however, how Christ should have intended 
to do just what is made dut of what was done. I would 
deal delicately and reverently with the interpretation put 
upon the deed, which is, you know, that in riding into Jeru- 
salem in this way he meant to assert his claim to royalty, to 
fulfil the obscure prediction of one of the prophets of his 
people, and so put another link into the chain by which his 
throne on earth is made fast to the throne in heaven. It is 
possible that this is the true interpretation of the circum- 
stance. But if it is, the conduct of the Messiah, in this one 
thing, differs from the whole tenor of his life beside, as well 
as the whole tenor of his teaching,— that his kingdom and 
kingliness had not the slightest thread of materialism in the 
warp or woof of it, but was altogether a power of the soul, 
and with the soul alone was to be realized. 

It was natural that when the minds of his followers were 
so full of this great expectation that the moment was just at 
hand when their long heart-sickness of hope deferred would 
be over, an expectation so intense that they were already 
bickering about which were to have the best offices, just as 
we do at every Presidential election,—at such a time, the 
fact of this riding into Jerusalem on an ass, the old symbol 
of royalty, would easily be made to assume a meaning the 
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Master never intended, and so be fastened upon him as his 
own deliberate deed, and as an assertion of his Messiahship. 
But I think there is a better meaning, and it is this that I 
want to reach as the foundation of my sermon. It is the 
most natural, and therefore the most divine, explanation that 
can be given. 

For three years the life of that central figure in the pro- 
cession streaming on towards Jerusalem, had been one of 
incessant wear and tear. In the day-time Jesus had tray- 
elled through sun and storm, giving out of his life great 
treasures of vital power. In the night, instead of resting, he 
had often sought the recesses of the hills, and spent the time 
in watching and prayer. It is doubtful whether he ever 
wrought one of the wonders for which we use the term mira- 
cle, without being conscious of some gift given in it out of 
his own most intimate life. That the hint of how he was 
aware this virtue had gone out of him, when the woman 
came without his seeing and touched him, is to teach us 
this, which we might well have considered possible had no 
such hint been given,— that what was so inestimable to the 
receiver was just as precious to the giver. Then, while the 
vital power was so taxed and overtaxed, the mind and spirit 
had no rest except the deep under-rest on God which, like 
the stillness at the heart of the deep sea, is never disturbed, 
though whole navies may be wrecked on its surface. His 
enemies had dogged his steps continually. Five or six times 
he had been compelled to elude them to save his life. They 
had laid traps for him, had hunted him, denounced, slan- 
dered, and lied about him, done everything to ruin him that 
could be done by able men, inspired at once by the bitterest 
religious and political rancor, either one of which alone 
is worse when fairly roused than all other bitterness put 
together. In these days the long subtle tracking was nearly 
ended, and if we may divine what had been the effect of the 
constant toil on the one hand, and care on the other, from 
what took place soon after in the garden, it had utterly 
worn away his strength. And if we are to count the slight 


notice that the animal on which he rode was still attached 
9 
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to its mother, was only a yearling, as significant, we may 
well believe that his frame was wasted and worn-out as well 
as his old wonderful energy; and this was the man Christ 
Jesus, so worn and weary, who must somehow get to Jeru- 
salem, for whom his disciples stripped their poor cloaks that 
he might sit the softer on his-way. And so there is but one 
adequate reason to me why he should ride thus; it is that 
he had so worn himself out in the service of humanity, that 
he felt he could not walk, and yet be able to encounter what 
was awaiting him in the wicked city in which so many 
prophets had already been killed. We imagine that some- 
how this supreme nature had a supreme power on which it 
could draw at will, and that would carry it, tide it, lift it 
over every obstacle. It had such a power; but we have no 
right to suppose it was manifested in this way, or else why 
should he sink down fainting under the Cross? And so it 
is to me a sight full of most touching and pathetic appeal to 
see that worn and wasted figure riding on in that rejoicing,— 
a sight that goes to the heart and draws me to the Saviour 
as I never could be drawn if I should think of him as assum- 
ing this poor sham of royalty, that he might be identified 
with the prophecy and proven the King. The kingliest 
kings are crowned with thorns, and there was a royalty in 
the drooping, weary weakness that could not cross those 
steep and rough ravines, stretching between Bethany and 
Zion, because the strength had all been given to save the 
world. 

And so this leads me, secondly, to the real glory and 
wonder of Palm Sunday. As a day to commemorate the rev- 
elation of Christ’s royalty, set forth in the way he entered 
Jerusalem, or in the shouting of the multitude that less than 
a week after was crying, Crucify him and release Barabbas! 
I can see nothing to command my reverence or invest the 
anniversary with sacredness. If that were all there is in it, 
I would not pause to point out its meaning. It would not 
be worth my while; and when I see professors of our 
reasonable faith holding on to these old traditions, and keep- 
ing these days for unreasonable reasons that are overturned 
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from the very fact that they stand where they do, I cannot 
but feel that they care for the binding more than for the 
book, more for ritualism than reason, and saying with the 
Apostle, Ye observe days and months and times; I am afraid 
of you. There is a strong determination in some of our 
liberal churches toward these holy days; but I do claim 
that as we try to pierce to the deeper truth of these things, 
and if we find they have lost their old meaning and can 
receive no other, let them go. If their old meaning is still 
good, and gets hold of the heart, keep them for that. By 
all means let us have as many days made sacred as possible, 
but always for some reason that takes right hold of the 
heart. Let the rubric directing us to keep them take its 
color from that, and then the day can never be a mere make- 
believe, but a deep-seated, sacred verity. Now there is such 
a meaning in this Palm Sunday. It is the anniversary-day 
of a grand victory over life, as Easter Sunday is of a like 
victory over death. It is the red-letter day in the calendar 
of this supreme life, when its possessor and master saw that 
the time had come when he must make the last stand, give 
up everything, go into Jerusalem, and die for that cause for 
which he had labored and suffered so intensely and utterly. 
For it is very clear when you gather all the words that fall 
from his lips concerning the future, as he is about to take 
this journey, that Jesus had a sure presentiment he could 
never come out of Jerusalem alive, striking, as he did, at 
the very heart of the fierce fanatical formalism that was 
everywhere about him, not like Socrates, grazing the skin 
with his words, but piercing into the very marrow, smiting 
the nerve and strength of Judaism in all its fastnesses, 
laying the axe to the root of the tree of official hypocrisy 
and selfishness, hewing down text and commentary alike, 
resolute not to try to reform the superannuated religion of 
this nation of which he was born, but to proclaim and estab- 
lish this eternal religion of humanity,—the Gospel; to 
stand for what was in the cup, and declare that essential in 
the teeth of the banded powers anxious only about the out- 
side. It is supposed that for eighteen months Jesus had 
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kept out of Jerusalem, and with the natural instinct not to 
wilfully squander his life away, there was the deeper intui- 
tion, of which he speaks so often, that his hour had not yet 
come. And it is impossible to realize how this death was to 
be the pivot, as it were, of the world’s life, and not be quite 
sure that it could not be before its time, but must gather 
in every essential condition, must be what it was. That is, 
to compare something very near our lives with this that is 
nearest, it could not be that this great day when he was to 
die was to come in some earlier time, any more than it could 
be that the life for which this world was darkened at noon- 
day in these weeks, years ago, should or could have been 
smitten out in Baltimore four years before. But now the 
end was nearing. Not.to go to Jerusalem and meet whatever 
might come, would be to fail, as if the martyr should 
renounce his faith at the sight of the axe or cord. His own 
relatives must have felt that the time had come when he 
could no longer stay in Galilee. For they said, Show thyself 
unto the world, these things are not done in secret. Go 
into Judea, that men may see thee. It was some months 
before the day for which we keep Palm Sunday, that he had 
thus gone back to tread step by step this painful path which 
should end in the agonies of death. The whole time is 
crowded with great words and deeds. The hatred of Phari- 
see, Sadducee, priest, and ruler is every day deepened and 
intensified. His denunciations of their hypocrisy, selfishness, 
tyranny, and impurity were nevef so strong. The wonders 
he works were never so wonderful. His power to attract men 
to him and make them follow him, to sway them, conquer 
them, quicken and reform them, is growing every day more 
formidable. In Bethany, from whence he came to Jerusa- 
lem that day, he had done a last great wonder. The whole 
world, in that little corner of it, had gone after him. The 
rulers in Church and State alike were clear this must go on 
no longer. To let him live was to seal their own ruin, they 
said. He knew their determination, and had no one told 
him, as is probable, he would still have known it more cer- 
tainly than they knew it themselves. It is there and then 
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we see him setting his face, for-the last time, from the 
suburbs to the city,—I believe, as I have said, riding, because 
he was too utterly wasted and worn out to walk; not to go 
there with this poor show of royalty, but to get there by all 
means. It is then that this multitude he has attracted 
follows him with shoutings, and his answer, If these held 
their peace the very stones would cry out, is the most 
obviously simple and truthful reason that could be given. 
It was the cause of an effect of which he was fully aware. 

He came in the name of the Lord! And so it is that this 
day is sacred to us as the day on which the Saviour turned 
of his own accord to death, entered on the last and heaviest 
pain, bowed his head to the thorn and his neck to the cross, 
gave his cheek to the smiter, his soul to the agony, and his 
life to the world. Oh! it is not true that we who will not 
make our reason blind when we try to realize this wonderful 
life do not therefore feel (as others do who make him God) 
the deepest meaning of this life and death. I think we 
realize it as they cannot do, as we see how this is not God 
within whose nature circle infinite oceans of power and life 
that struggles so, and suffers and dies, but is one made in 
all ways as we are, whose life was like our own, who shrank 
from sorrow, pain, and death as we; and it is this sight we 
see on that slope of Bethany. Over there is the great city 
and temple, its roofs flashing like burnished gold in the 
summer sunlight, but full of men that hate him and are 
determined to kill him whenever again he shall enter its 
gates. There behind him is the home of the sisters where 
he is so welcomed and honored and loved. Away over to the 
north is dear old Galilee where he wandered “as a boy and 
worked as a man. And why should he not turn the head of 
the yearling round, go back to Bethany, test and repair his 
wasted strength, and then go to his old home and be quiet 
forever more? Ah! friends, when we know why, we know 
one of the most inestimable secrets that ever found its way 
into human souls; for then we know how the whisper of one 
little word of four letters, repeated in the quiet of the soul, 
can outweigh all the pleading of the nature for exemption 
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from pain, all the longings of the heart for the world’s best 
blessings, all the shrinking of the soul itself from the horrors 
of great darkness, and can carry us through Gethsemane 
and up Calvary, and roll the great stone away from the 
sepulchre, and lift us through the parting cloud,—and that 
small whispered word is Duty, and its twin sister is love. 

And I know of nothing more fruitful of instruction than 
to imagine for a moment that he should have yielded, had 
that been possible,—that he should have yielded to this feel- 
ing that so struggled with duty as soon after to compel him 
to cry: “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” 
and so turn back to Bethany and Galilee and the old quiet 
life again. What, then, must have been the result? Let me 
remember it whenever nature grapples with duty, and tries 
to force her back to ease and quiet on my Palm Sunday. 
Let me remember it whenever work for the salvation of the 
world, of the least and last man in the world, is to bring me 
face to face with what I shrink_from. Let me remember it 
if before another Palm Sunday the plague comes, and none 
are left to stand between the living and the dead but those 
who abide under the shadow of the Almighty. Had it been 
possible that the whisper of that one little word should not 
be more than all beside to the Messiah, there would have 
been no Messiah and no Saviour. The most glorious things 
in this world’s history and life would have been a dead 
blank. The infinite, the divine patience, the words that 
have sunk into the world’s heart, the things that have 
renewed the world’s life, had all gone back with that retreat- 
ing figure, and no such light as rests there now had rested 
on our graves, and no shining ones sat there to tell us they 
are empty of all but the grave-clothes. The tenant has 
risen and gone before to the old home again (to our Galilee). 
Thank God, it could not be sc; the sun shining overhead 
that Palm Sunday had sooner turned back to his rising than 
Jesus had gone back to Bethany. 

But the lesson touches the heart as directly, stands before 
us as imperiously, is as inevitable as if it could have been, 
and it is this: Suppose I turn back when duty whispers, Go 
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right on; suppose sorrow and trial and pain or the prospect 
of it masters me, what then? Then there is no Palm Sun- 
day in my calendar; no shout for me of, Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord! In turning back, in 
shrinking back, in failing to face all I fear when that little 
word is whispered in my soul, I leave that part of my life 
which may be the very condition of immortality, a dead 
blank: 

Then, again, there is something wonderfully touching and 
suggestive in the way this great demand is met, and the con- 
flict decided between life and duty. When you look at that 
Palm Sunday sight, what you see of all that is now worth 
seeing is that worn, wasted face seamed and netted with the 
marks of the heavy burden; but you hear not one word, and 
learn nothing of what is going on within. Entirely aware 
of what awaits him, neither what he has gone through, 
what is now a great load on his heart, nor what looms up so 
black and waits for him within the city, can master him so 
as to reveal one atom of the pain. It is a marvellous sight 
when you really see it,— that rejoicing, excited multitude 
crowding the way, waving the green branches, chanting the 
old Psalms, flinging itself into the intoxication of the time, 
resolute to realize the long-expected King, rending the air 
with its acclamations; and there, right in the midst, the 
subject of the ovation not saying a word, pressing right on, 
and when he comes within sight of the city, to watch the 
tears start from his eyes, but not for his own pain, to hear 
that outcry: “Oh! Jerusalem, Jerusalem! how often would 
I have gathered thee as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, but thou wouldst not.” 

Sometimes we meet with parallels between these last days 
and the last days of Socrates. Well may we welcome what 
is noble and good in the closing scene of the great old Greek. 
He is no wise advocate of the divinity of Christ that would 
try to underrate it, for he also was a son of God without 
rebuke in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation. 
But I know nothing of what is most noble and tender and 
good, what lifts this humanity nearest the glory of the 
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Father if there is any deep-reaching and intimate parallel 
between the two great passions, or that in the passion of 
Socrates as compared with this, that can prevent your 
instinctive conclusionn— Ah! that was Socrates, but this is 
the Saviour; that is worthy of old Greece and the great soul 
that did it, but this is worthy of heaven and the name at 
which every knee shall bow, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the Father. For 
here is a death at the last moment, of a grand, glorious life, 
like the setting of the sun in the tropics,—sudden, but when 
the day is done; and here a death when full half the life is 
to live-—when the sun is at high noon. Socrates died of 
the hemlock, it is true, but the best historian of Greece has 
well said it produced effects far more exempt from suffering 
than any natural death that was likely to befall him. But 
Jesus was nailed to the Cross. Take her away, Socrates said, 
when they brought in his weeping wife, and the tone sounds 
hard after all these centuries; but when Jesus saw his mother 
standing by the Cross, he said to the disciple whom he 
loved: “Son, behold thy mother”; “and from that day he 
took her to his own home.” “I know nothing about that 
place of departed souls,” said the philosopher. “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you,” said the Saviour. The nearest and dearest 
friends he had on earth sat in the cell with the philosopher, 
and the absolute stillness of his inward voice when he stood 
before the judges quite satisfied him the gods had resolved 
that to die now was the best thing that could befall him. 
But those who had clung to the Saviour left him in his 
extremity. Peter denied him and John ran away, and he 
cried: “ My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Socrates 
uttered grand, lofty rebukes, but Jesus prayed, “ Father for- 
give them, they know not what they do.” Let them stand 
apart; let each be what it is. The passion of the philoso- 
pher is a world’s wonder, the passion of the Saviour is the 
world’s salvation ; and there is neither Jew nor Greek where 
they have risen, and there is no night there, and no more 
pain, for the former things are passed away. 
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And so, finally, the lesson of Palm Sunday, like all the 
lessons from this supreme life, has grand, inspiring applica- 
tions that touch almost every human heart. Are you tired 
and sick, and yet compelled by circumstances to meet every 
day the day’s duties, to face what is hard and painful to you 
that you would fain be free from but cannot because every 
morning as the gray light streams into your room, that still, 
small voice Duty, whispers itself in your heart; and sleeping 
within those walls, or within the circle of your life some- 
where, are those that look to you and depend on you, and if 
you failed them, if you did not go right on, they would be 
as sheep having no shepherd? Tired man or woman, fill 
your soul to-day with the lesson of Palm Sunday; that fail- 
ing flesh and ebbing blood is the meat and drink you need 
this day, for it can make the way all clear. He trod the 
wine-press alone, there was none to help him; but in the 
quiet, steady onwardness, while heart and flesh failed, that 
simple obedience to duty and what came of it to the doer, 
and what comes of it to you, there is everlasting life. 

Or do you go about your duties with a great sense of sad- 
ness? Is there no real sympathy between the noisy babbling 
about you, and the sense within you of care and responsi- 
bility? Have bereavement and disappointment altered your 
life and made it impossible for you to be what you were 
before? Then fill your soul with the lesson of Palm Sunday. 
That sad, drooping figure, breaking down into tears at the 
sight of the city crowded with rejoicing multitudes and sur- 
rounded with all that noisy acclamation, had no sympa- 
thy with the noise. It was nothing to him except as it 
touched at its outermost edge some poor insight into the 
glory of the mission on which he had come from the Father. 
There was but a crumb of it that had any real meaning, but 
he went on steadily to his purpose. He did not pause or 
fret, or say, It is worthless, and you will be crying out for 
my death, or be dumb when others seek to kill me, before the 
week is out; he simply went right on and right through, 
endured the Cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of God. 
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And how the mind will this morning reach back to that 
noble instance I have already mentioned, of him who was on 
earth amid the noisy acclamations of the multitude on one 
Palm Sunday years ago, but at Easter had done with the sor- 
row and pain, and rested with God. I know of nothing more 
beautiful and good in the life of Abraham Lincoln than this 
loyalty to that one word that lies at the heart of this day, 
that perfect simplicity with which he held on to it; seeing 
it in the March days of 1861, in the whirlwind and smoke 
and storm, and when our first army was consumed like flax, 
and when the days grew darker and darker, and one hope 
after another went out, when he walked the floor all night, 
and moaned out to his friend: “I wonder if any man out of 
hell can suffer as I do?” Wherever he went, and whatever 
he had to do, there was no turning back to Bethany; but 
there before him, in letters of light, was the word that he 
knew would never fail him, and he died, as he had lived, loyal 
to its whisper. 

Oh! men and women, whatever be your lot, I know it 
must fold within it weariness and weakness and sorrow and 
pain, sometimes that the hard pinch comes when there is 
nothing for it but to keep right on quietly and take what 
comes, and act the manliest, and, therefore, the divinest 
part you can. I tell you this is not God riding through 
Palm Sunday, but one who can be touched with the feeling 
of your infirmities because he was tried in all points as we 
are; and in the sympathy that would not let him pass a 
blind beggar by the wayside, or a cripple at the healing 
waters, or a publican, or sinner, or harlot without trying in 
some way to lift them up and set them heavenward, he 
sympathizes now with you. He says: “Lo! I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world”; and cries: “Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest!” 

ROBERT COLLYER. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE BOOK. 


THE SOUTH. 


A visit of a few weeks at the South has impressed us very 
strongly with a sense of the great difficulties which yet lie in the 
way of any satisfactory line of policy for the Southern States. 
From the nature of the case, it is out of the question to expect an 
equal and impartial administration of the laws. The lines of 
demarcation between the races are too distinctly drawn to 
justify any such expectation. An enslaved, and consequently 
ignorant and abject race, cannot by any laws or pressure of exter- 
nal authority be qualified in a few years to perform the duties of 
free citizens, and to assume the responsibilities and powers of 
judges and rulers. Where they have had these powers they have 
abused them. On the other hand, the old aristocracy, born to 
stations of influence and accustomed to rule, cannot at once 
recognize the equal rights of those who only a little while ago 
were their slaves. They are the natural rulers. By force of 
character, from habit, education, and social position, they are the 
leaders of public sentiment. They are the men to hold offices of 
trust, responsibility, and political power. They are comparatively 
a small number, and can easily band together and act in concert 
to carry out their purposes and to use the ignorant masses as their 
agents. The poor whites, from an old antipathy to free negroes, 
are with them. Gradually, by kindness, by specious promises and 
intimidation, they are regaining their old ascendancy, and the 
national government can overcome this tendency of things only 
by an amount of military force which would be at variance with 
our ideas of free government, and which would succeed at last 
only by the annihilation of the now dominant party. 

It may be said that there is no free government now in the old 
slave States. And this is true. But how is it to be prevented? 
In the eye of the law, the blacks have equal rights with the 
whites. But they must be educated up into a higher plane of 
civilization before they can personally secure to themselves those 
rights. There are now flagrant inequalities. A black man kills a 
white man or a black man, and he is very certain to be discovered 
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and hanged. A white man kills a negro—hundreds of such 
cases have occurred,—but very rarely indeed has he been 
brought to justice. The colored people must go through with great 
hardships, and feel often a burning sense of oppression and injus- 
tice in the treatment to which they are subjected. But when was 
ever a race of serfs liberated under circumstances so favorable? 
There is no nation in Europe where the abject laboring classes 
have been able to rise into freemen except through centuries of 
degradation, oppression, and ignorance,— the ruling classes all the 
while tyrannizing over them, and by fraud and force keeping 
them down, while all the great governments and the laws were 
on the side of the rich and powerful. Here the general govern- 
ment and the laws are on the side of the poor. And if the proper 
means of education are sustained, in spite of the temporary injus- 
tice and ascendency of the ruling class, they will learn to know 
and vindicate their rights. What violence cannot do will be 
done by their own intellectual and moral advancement. 


EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH.— THE TILESTON SCHOOL. 


Two schools that we visited at the South gave us greater hopes 
than could be given by any acts of the national government. At 
Wilmington, North Carolina, is a school of two hundred and fifty 
children belonging mostly to the poor whites. It has been in 
operation ten years, and no child there has ever been struck a 
blow. It has a most judicious and commodious building. We 
have never visited a school more admirable in all its arrangements, 
or in more perfect order. Indeed, the school seemed to govern 
itself. Soon after the close of the war, Miss Amy Bradley, a 
teacher of experience, with a genius for organization and for 
teaching, and a strong Christian faith, began this schéol in a com- 
munity where everybody was opposed to her. The higher classes 
of society especially looked upon her with hostile and contempt- 
uous feelings. Through these ten years she has gone on with her 
work, gathering in the children, blessing them with the best pos- 
sible instruction, gaining their confidence and affection, till the 
feeling of the whole community towards her is changed, and it is 
esteemed a privilege by’any one to have his children admitted 
into her school. The poor whites whom we saw in different parts 
of the South, with white eyes and features utterly without intel- 
ligence, seem to us the most hopeless race that we had ever looked 
upon. But in Miss Bradley’s school, the children of these people, 
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under its quickening influence, have been born into a higher life. 
Their countenances were full of gentleness and intelligence. We 
have never seen such a transformation. The expense of building 
the school-house and of paying all the eleven teachers is borne by 
one generous Northern lady. 


THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


Near Old Point Comfort in Virginia is the Hampton Institute, 
which is mainly for colored people. It is on a much larger scale 
than the Tileston School. It has two large college buildings, 
used as dormitories, recitation-rooms, work-rooms, etc., besides 
other and smaller buildings used for similar purposes, or as dwell- 
ings for teachers. This is in part an industrial school. One-fifth 
of the students are every day engaged in some form of manual 
labor. There is a farm of excellent land containing nearly two 
hundred acres. Different mechanical trades are taught. The 
girls learn to mend, to cut out and make up garments; to cook, 
wait, knit, and become proficient in other branches of industry. 
The students all learn to obey, — the first duty in order to become 
free. They learn habits of personal cleanliness and self-respect. 
They also learn to study. They are expected to gain a thorough 
English education. We visited every school-room, and saw evi- 
dence of the careful educational drill to which every student is 
subjected. They seemed wide-awake. There was a quickening 
moral enthusiasm which must call out their better faculties. 

There are now two hundred and sixty students. The course 
of instruction is completed in three years. About sixty scholars 
graduate yearly. It is in fact a great Normal School from which 
sixty colored teachers go out with a substantial intellectual edu- 
cation, and better ideas of life to educate their people. Gen, 
Armstrong is the founder and head of this institution. His wise 
and judicious plans have directed its creation and gradual en- 
largement, and his zeal has infused into it a spirit which cannot 
easily die. He is assisted by Gen. Marshall, and an able corps of 
teachers, so that if he should be called off from it to-day, the 
work would still go on. The students come from all the Southern 
States as far as Georgia, but mostly from Virginia. Of course 
there are all degrees of ability among the pupils. But each one 
goes out as ateacher. If they should only teach better methods of 
farming it would be a great gain to that poorly-cultivated coun- 
try. But many of them go with a higher gospel of education. 
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Where they plant themselves, each one may become the centre of 
a better civilization. So far, they have found their greatest en- 
couragement, with no opposition, among the higher classes of 
whites, and the greatest discouragement from the ignorant and 
brutal habits of their own race. 

If in every slave State there could be a school like the Hamp- 
ton Institute, the problem of government in the South would 
soon solve itself, and, without violence or fraud, wise and equal 
laws would execute themselves with the hearty codperation of all 
classes of society. In the meantime there will be hardships, out- 
rages, murders, intimidations, lies. How far our national gov- 
ernment can interfere with them without aggravating the evil it 
would remove, is a very delicate question. Our past experience 
has not been such as to increase our confidence in any kind of 
forcible intervention. Ten millions of American people, white 
and black, under a free government, aré not to be kept in order 
by military power. If they cannot govern themselves we cannot 
govern them. And the sooner the colored people learn that they 
must depend upon themselves and work out their own salvation 
under the great providence of God, by doing the duties which be- 
long to free men, the more certain will they be of success. We have 
faith that the men now at the head of our government will do 
what they can to help on this great work. But not till both 
classes at the South have learned to recognize their duties as well 
as their rights, can we look for a peaceful and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. As things now are, with all the discourage- 
ments and embarrassments around them, we believe that the 
colored men of the South are to-day freer, personally and as 
citizens in the exercise of their political rights, than the farm- 
laborers of England. 

J. H. M. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
LENTEN HOURS. 


The fasting period of the ancient Church has slowly passed 
away. ‘To those who love the forms of olden days, and cling to 
them all tenaciously, this season, we suppose, is as precious as the 
more exhilarating days of the Christian history, such as Christ- 
mas, Easter, Whit-Sunday, Ascension, and All-Saints Day, which 
many of us Congregationalists love to observe. We believe fully 
in the gospel of repentance; but such a long stretch of so-called 
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fasting days is not practicable for human nature. One or two 
days, like Good Friday, or even the whole of “ Passion Week,” 
is a salutary and tender remembrance of our Master’s sorrows; 
but this long period of repenting is of course evaded by the 
young and gay in the Episcopal churches, and must be a heavi- 
ness to many a pious Churchman. Sesides, this period seems not 
only to comprise the forty days in the wilderness, when Jesus, 
though he was in solitude, must have had many cheering 
thoughts, but also his whole life of intense action up to his cruci- 
fixion. If we were to have a hand in making over the Prayer- 
book we should spread this season out through the year. In fact 
it does do it, in a measure, going on with first, second, and third 
Sunday after Trinity, etc., and having a lesson from Christ’s life 
with an Epistle, so that there is no real need of the long Lenten 
period, which makes confusion. The first part, the baptism and 
temptation, and the grand and effecting close, should be retained ; 
and the other portions of Jesus’ life should be inserted between, 
with the additional passages from the Prophets, Psalms, and 
Apostles, and thus repetition would be avoided. 

Mr. Moody emphasizes very much the necessity of repentance. 
He is right. The first of all requisites is for us to be at “peace,” 
as our orthodox friends say, “with God.” Not that God has any 
desire to make war on us, or that we have any deliberate inten- 
tion of setting ourselves against him, as some revivalists say; but 
we all know that we are unfaithful, selfish, unspiritual, and we 
must recognize that and be sorry for it, not only once at our par- 
ticular awakening time, but every day of our lives. We must be 
sorry. That is what we say to our children when they do wrong. 
If they will only be sorry and tell us so, we soon forget what 
they have done. We feel happy about them. Then we can 
easily go a little higher and say to them: “That is just what God 
wants. He wants you to be sorry; that is all. You,are then in 
harmony with Him, and if you will only ask him he will help 
you to do right. You will be happy, and you cannot help loving 
him. That is what Jesus wants you to do, for he knew God 
better than any one else, and was always talking with his 
Father.” 

This is conversion when we can bring a child to these experi- 
ences by slow degrees, or they bring themselves to it under some 
powerful, salutary influences. Alas for humanity, that so many 
grow up under wretched or mistaken influences, and live to mid- 
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dle life, or old age even, without this blessed experience. All 
men cannot, on accouut of natural temperament, think or feel 
alike. Some will always be more ardent or spiritually-minded 
than others; but all men can repent of their wrong-doing, and put 
themselves in the filial attitude towards God and take Jesus as 
their leader.to Him. The reVivalists, perhaps, are the only ones 
who can move these cold or hardened ones. This is what they 
really mean by telling each one that he must “accept Jesus,” 
although we confess we are often weary of their phraseology. 
When they talk in their blind way about the “mere moral man,” 
there is an idea at the bottom of it, although they grope after it, 
de not express it well, and do harm often by the way they talk 
about morality. They do not, or ought not to mean the upright, 
faithful man, who is trying every day to do his duty and con- 
scious of his responsibility to God, although he may not be will- 
ing to say that he has had as much religious emotion as they, or 
as much even as he could wish himself. They have, we believe, 
in their minds a class of persons of good education and culture 
who are sufficient unto themselves; who not only make no pre- 
tention to any spiritual life, but have no respect for it in others. 
They have no comprehension of the joy of the soul that feels 
itself in lowly yet aspiring relations of loyalty to its Maker. 
People of barren, unsusceptible, egotistic natures, whose morality 
even will never run very high. Such persons are not confined to 
any sect or social clique, nor even to any place, although poor 
Boston has been the mark for many shots, partly, we suppose, 
because she is full of Unitarians, and partly because she has a 
reputation for the “gospel of culture,” which the revivalists fear 
is the “wisdom of this world that is foolishness with God.” So 
it is when separated from the loyalty to Him that consecrates it 
all; but we believe that most of the charities, the reforms and the 
culture of Boston have had their fountain-head in piety, as man- 
ifested in the Unitarian and other religious societies there. 

Those hard, self-satisfied natures, of which we spoke, cannot be 
touched in the faintest degree by revivalists, and they are dis- 
couraging cases for the so-called liberal Christian. They are 
found all over the country,—in Roman Catholic lands, where un- 
belief among the educated ends in a complete decay of the 
religious nature; in Germany, where the narrowness of the State 
church has repelled them. Yet it is more their own fault than 
the Church’s, for there is enough of the divine gospel of Christ in 
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every church, however narrow, if these wanderers had listened to 
the early monitions of childhood, and not let all the higher im- 
pulses of the soul die away, under the excuse that churches and 
priesthoods were a lie. It isa hard task to reclaim these cold 
wanderers to the simplicity and steadfastness of the gospel of 
Christ. But it is our work an ungracious work, too, perhaps, 
sometimes; for when half-reclaimed they often go forth with 
their crude opinions, or unwise lives, to mislead those who would 
“inquire more diligently” concerning our profession of faith. 
Let us, however, be up and doing, and leaves the tares to be 
plucked up by the Master himself at his great harvest. 

We have found an old cutting taken from the Congregation- 
alist, we do not know how many years ago, but probably printed 
at a time when the public mind was occupied with a revival of a 
similar nature to the one at the present day. The Congregativun- 
alist has spoken some wise words at this epoch, showing that we 
can see the faults of a good enterprise without throwing cold 
water upon it. We give the old cutting here: — ° 


There is one fault I have to find with experience meetings in general. 
The time is too much occupied by those who have vivid and thrijling 
experiences to relate. These stories are always interesting, and picture 
the grace of God in glowing colors, and it is no wonder that the man who 
has lived in sin for years, should delight to tell of his narrow escape from 
the abyss to which his steps were leading. The story is impressive, and 
excites to wonder and to praise. 

But to young persons, whether those who have already found the Chris- 
tian way or those who are striving to enter in, such relations of experience 
are often depressing. They mislead to the expectation of some great 
event at conversion, and withdraw the mind from those quiet and almost 
imperceptible operations of the Spirit, which are compared to the wind 
blowing where it listeth. If there could be an equal prominence given to 
the relation of the more common-place experiences, the difficulty would be 
avoided; but those who think they have little to tell usually remain 
silent, not realizing that their experience is the most wonderful of all. 

I recently heard the experience of one who had no great story to tell. 
He could not tell when he became a Christian. He thought he had been 
a disciple of Jesus as far back as he could remember. No violent charge 
had ever come over him, no sudden awakening to a sense of his sinful- 
ness; and all he could say was, that he had loved God, and believed on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, more and more every day as he went on his jour- 
ney. At the close of the meeting, several persons gathered around him 
to thank him for what he had said, and to say that he had told their own 
experience exactly. —EZ. P. D. 
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EASTER. 


This is a true revival, this glorious day in the history of the 
Christian Church. Not loud-spoken, not garrulous, not spasmodic, 
but sweet, fresh, strong, a divine intimation, a hope, that irradi- 
cates our lives. The earth has no great professions to make; the 
ground is often cold; the verdure has not yet put forth on the 
trees; the wind whistles over the hills; the violets try many times 
to come forth, and flakes of snow may even hurry through the 
air; but for all that there is a secret thrill at Nature’s heart; she 
knows that she cannot be deceived; the rays of the sun fall 
broader and sweeter every day, and the note of the blue-bird and 
robin cheer her spirit with ecstatic joy. 

So with the Easter in the soul. The storms, the discomforts» 
the sorrows, the prose of life, cannot divest her of that divine 
hope revealed to us by our Master Jesus Christ. They only make 
that hope sweeter, for if it has taken full possession of the soul, 
so that it not only bears but conquers all the misfortunes of this 
life, how great must the reality be, when the immortal country 
breaks upon us, and the atmosphere is free from the depressing 
mistg of earth. 

But are we ever going to be deprived of the blessed privilege 
of Hope? Dante’s circle of heavens has a show of truth about it. 
We can hardly comprehend what writers mean when they talk 
about their being no time in heaven. Time itself, the passing of 
time, is a wholesome and appetizing rectifier. May it not™be that 
at the end of certain periods we shall pass into other spheres, and 
go through changes of one spiritual embodiment, having this 
expectation before us as an incentive to a faithful use of the pres- 
ent, not knowing,even then “ what we shall be.” 

Let us cherish these festival days of the Church of Christ. If 
the old national days of Fast and Thanksgiving, born under pecul- 
iar privations or blessings, have lost in some measure their 
religious significance, we need not so much regret it if we, asa 
nation of churches, hold in delightful memory and observance 
these cardinal days of Christian history which make us one in 
fellowship with the saints, and of the household of God. 


M. P. L. 
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THINGS ABROAD. 
WOMEN IN ENGLAND. 


We have received, some weeks back, our usual packet of jour- 
nals from England, which are the organs of the various good 
movements there for the higher education and emancipation of 
women. Other matters have prevented us from referring to 
them before. The Woman’s Gazette, the little sheet with the 
names of England’s good Queen at the top, and Florence 
Nightingale and Mary Somerville, Rosa Bonheur and Jenny 
Lind, at the four corners, is doing an excellent work in various 
ways by furnishing spheres of occupation to a great many deserv- 
ing women, and also by arousing public attention to their needs 
and disabilities. It contains a good deal of valuable correspond- 
ence from various parts of the world, in reference to what women 
are doing, besides interesting original articles on these subjects in 
the form of stories or essays. An article on surgery, copied from 
the Ladies’ Edinburgh Magazine, contains a very feeling allu- 
sion to our own Dr. Susan Dimock, one of the first women-grad- 
uates of the University of Ziirich, who passed away in the wreck 
of the “Schiller.” 

This reminds us that we see by the Woman’s Journal that, in 
the recent list of graduates from the Boston University School of 
Medicine, about one-third were women who received the degree 
of M.D. The course of study and the standard of merit, the 
Journal says, is precisely the same for women as for men. The 
most difficult branch is surgery, and the examinations here are 
very strict. In surgery, a woman leads the class in rank. Every 
woman who was examined this year for a degree in the medical 
department passed, while several men failed, says the Journal.’ 

Apropos to this subject, the journal of the Women’s Educa- 
tional Union gives us an interesting letter from women students 
at a French hospital, which we copy here, wishing it might meet 
the eye of some of those young medical students in this country 
who have made the presence of women so uncomfortable in hos- 
pitals and schools of medicine by their assumptions that they 
knew best what was fitting and proper for women : — 


Having a friend among the female ee students in Paris, I re- 
quested permission, as an English student of medicine, to attend with her 


at the morning ‘hospital visit of the great surgeon whose course she 
follows. 
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My friend desired me to put on a plain black dress, and I arrived 
between eight and nine in the morning at the large French Hospital to 
which she is attached. She received me in a similar dress, short enough 
to clear her feet, with white collar and cuffs, and a large white apron, 
which latter garment was worn by the house-surgeons, and by the “chef” 
himself, and seemed to signify preparation for business. We went toa — 
great ward containing eighty male patients, and were kindly welcomed 
by “la Mere,” the Sister of Charity in charge of the nursing. Here, I 
may remark that these Catholic nuns show no narrow-minded jealousy of 
the lady students, but appear to feel a sort of sisterly tenderness towards 
them. The great surgeon shortly came into the ward, with his class of 
about twenty young men which we quietly joined without exciting any 
astonishment or particular notice. We moved on with the class and its 
instructor from bed to bed, carefully studying each case, and attentively 
listening to the little clinical lecture delivered on each. 

The space round each bed being very limited, good places for seeing and 
hearing were at a premium, and I observed that we fared exactly like the 
young men, who neither drew back to give up the best to us, nor took 
any unfair advantage when we had secured a good position. “La Mere” 
went round with us, and was constantly referred to by the visiting 
surgeon. There were no screens, and we accepted broadly and fully the 
teachings of science on great Nature’s facts without picking and choosing 
which were fit for us to know. When among other forms of suffering, 
the consequences of sin presented themselves, the kind doctor’s warning, 
“Vous ne le ferez plus,” transported me in spirit to an Eastern scene, 
where a great physician gave the prescription “ Go, and sin no more.” 

Among the male students, comprising several embryo army-surgeons 
in uniform, I saw no look of surprise, of impertinence, of disrespect, or of 
dislike. They were evidently accustomed to pursue the study of medi- 
cine in the company of educated women, and our presence excited 
neither astonishment nor remark. To the female patients I saw that 
we were a help and a support. Many a look of gratitude was cast 
at my friend for a decent covering supplied at the right moment, 
a pressure of the hand, a look and word of sympathy. In the course 
of our rounds, my friends and I, then alone, came on a student 
making a post-mortem examination. I was inclined to draw back, 
but my friend said, “There is no occasion,” and he hardly raised 
his head as we passed, and seemed to consider our presence perfectly 
natural. If men and women are able to work together in French hos- 
pitals, why not in English hospitals? 


Every number of the Women’s Educational Union contains 
valuable original articles {fom some of the finest minds among 
the women of England. There is a series of very valuable 
papers on courses of “Study for Schools,” written, we think, by 
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Miss Sherreff, one of the editors of the Union. She says some 
wise words about the tendency of this age to cultivate prema- 


turely the critical spirit in the young. We quote a short pass- 
sage :— 


..+ Historical as well as literary study should still at their age be 
rather wide than critical, for criticism does not properly belong to youth 
in its healthiest condition. And in these days, when the critical spirit is 
preternaturally active, outstripping knowledge and judgment, and dead- 
ening the faculties of admiration and reverence, it is the part of the wise 
educator to use the means these subjects afford to stimulate imagination, 
love of the beautiful, all high and noble emotions, rather than fix the 
attention on forms and details. Better far that the mind should be stored 
with memories of heroic action, with the dramatic aspect of the great 
march of civilization, with grand thoughts, with varied forms of beautiful 
imagery from national and foreign poetry, forging the link of vivid 
pleasure with such reading, than that the student of seventeen should be 
able to enter minutely into the politics of a particular period, or to dissect 
in the most accurate manner portions of Chaucer or of Shakespeare, or 
know the changes of grammatical form and the history of various rhythm 
or versification. Such a ‘method seems at first sight more superficial, but 
it is really more deep and more nourishing to the mind, more true to the 
wants of human nature. The results of the opposite system we see with 
boys who spend more or less of eight or ten years of their life in conquer- 
ing the approaches to the grandest literature the world has yet seen, and 
then, when the horn of freedom has sounded, close their books to have 
leisure for pleasanter things. We, on the contrary, aim at making our 
pupils feel that their education itself has opened to them a region of 
pleasantest things, from which neither man nor circumstances can hence- 
forth exclude them. Once more let us remember that what we want 
education to give is not mere knowledge, the amount of which will at 
best be scanty, but power to acquire and use knowledge, and a sense of 
enjoyment in the acquisition. When we have achieved the latter, we may 
look with confidence to the futurc mental development of our pupils. Yet 
strange to say, that is the last object that the instructors of youth appear 
to aim at. 


There has been a very interesting movement going on in Leeds 
to establish a Girls’ High School Company, by a union of the 
Ladies’ Educational Association and the Ladies’ Council of Edu- 
cation (two societies already existing in Leeds), with the aid of 
several gentlemen interested in the object. The grammar school 
has furnished what is needed for the education of boys, but 
not for the girls, This company has a capital of £10,000 
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which we suppose has been secured by the unwearing assiduity 
of noble women, and the generosity of philanthropic individuals ; 
for women’s institutions of learning at- present, fortunately or 
unfortunately, have no endowments, like those of men, in Eng- 
land. It has secured a house which will accommodate one hun- 
dred and twenty scholars, and can be enlarged in the future, or a 
new building can be erected. . Dinners for the day scholars living 
out of town are provided at the school, but no boarders are taken, 
although they can be accommodated in the neighborhood. In 
spite of what we said of endowments, we find that one gentle- 
man near Leeds has established a free scholarship for the daugh- 
ters of “clergymen, ministers, physicians, and lawyers.” At the 
opening of the school, Lord Hatherley presided, and made a very 
cordial speech. Miss Kennedy, the head teacher, who has already 
had much experience as classical and mathematical tutor, made 
an interesting address. A portion of it, in regard to languages, 
we give here: — 


... It has hitherto been the rule, and it is so. at the present moment in 
the largest and best known girls’ schools in the country to instruct the 
pupils first of all in French, and in French only. The argument usually 
adduced in favor of this practice is that French will be the most useful in 
after-life. The time allowed for school, they say, is so short, that a girl, 
unless of quick -intelligence, may not be able to master more than one 
language, and, therefore, in consideration of its general utility, that one 
language ought to be French. If the sole end and aim of education were 
the imparting of the greatest number of facts which would be useful in 
after-life, such an argument, though not, I think, even on that ground 
wholly irrefutable, would at least be one of great weight; but I cannot 
believe such a view of education to be the true one. It is surely not a 
mere cramming the memory with a catalogue of facts, which it may or 
may not in later life find an opportunity of turning to account, but rather 
the strengthening and development of the mental powers by such training 
as best conduces to accurate logical thought, quickness of observation, 
and the habit of mastering difficulties by steady perseverance. It is use- 
ful, in short, not so much for the actual facts taught as for the mental 
training which the knowledge of those facts implies. If we apply this 
principle to the teaching of language, there can, I think, be little doubt 
of the superiority of a dead language for the purpose of developing 
accurate and logical thought. It is a curious circumstance that progress 
in civilization has not been accompanied by corresponding progress in 
accuracy of expression. Language in the present day has gained enor- 
mously in simplicity ahd flexibility, but in refinement of thought it falls 
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far short of the language of our predecessors twenty centuries ago. The 
grammar of modern languages is far less philosophical and perfect than 
that of the ancient tongues. To check the slovenliness of thought to 
which we are thus rendered more peculiarly liable by the slovenliness of 
our modern mode of expressing our thoughts, nothing, I think, can be a 
more natural or effective instrument than the endeavor to convey our 
ideas correctly in a language such as Latin, in which distinctions of 
meaning are carefully drawn by a full system of inflection and syntax. 
But in adopting Latin as the basis of education in language, it is by no 
means intended to set aside the teaching of French. On the contrary, it 
is proposed to teach French coincidently with Latin, and it hoped to 
impart to it a higher interest by thus teaching it historically. 


We have received a letter from our English correspondent, a 


part of which is in keeping with the subject we have been dis- 
cussing : — 


With respect to education among us, there is certainly something to 
rejoice at; the opening of new high schools for girls, and the sending 
them through examinations much of the same sort as the boys, is begin- 
ning to give to our girls’ life a purpose and an aim that was sadly wanted 
before. But at the same time the fashion for education will sometimes 
make us smile when our young ladies must have “ lectures ” on cooking, 


and must take notes of the lectures and write them out fair at home, just 
as if they were on logic or@ivinity. I am very giad that with all our 
activity in forming companies and associations, there is a strong feeling 
of the evil that may arise out of large institutions; for example, with the 
deaf and dumb a system has been set on foot of taking a certain small 
number into each of our London School Board schools, where there is a 
bench and a monitor or young teacher set apart for these deaf and dumb 
children, and a gentleman teacher visits the schools in turn one after 
another, so many times a week, and shows the monitor how these chil- 
dren are to be taught. By this system the children are not separated 
from their homes and family ties broken; and while they receive the 
peculiar teaching that they require, yet they see all day long around them 
the faces of those who possess all their faculties, and they do not grow up 
isolated and shut away from ordinary life. There is a good deal of 
activity here about charity organization societies. I hope it is doing 
good. Most certainly they have cleared our streets of beggars. There is 
hardly such a thing to be met with anywhere. But I do not know enough 
about their methods to say whether anything lasting is effected. I sim- 
ply see with my eyes the outward change, that whereas, all my life long, 
you could not take a walk down the town, along the shops, without some- 
body begging of you, you may now walk out every day for months with- 
out seeing such a thing as a beggar. ‘ 
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I send you Miss Collett’s Year-Book of the Brahmo Churches in India. 1 
think some of the accounts of their earnest and zealous work will interest 
you. Miss Collett has worked very hard all this autumn and summer to 
put into shape all these materials. This first number possesses an interest 
that the following ones cannot have, because in this first one she has 
given a summary of their work and the existence of their church from 
the beginning, and each following number will, of course, only contain 
the report of what has been done in the twelve months past. 

We have taken a sad interest in the death of Mr. George Smith of the 
British Museum, as before he went to the East he often drank tea at our 
house, and the last letter that ever reached England from him was written 
last autumn from the house of a friend of ours, wife to the Armenian 
pastor at Diarbekir. She writes me word that he only staid at their 
house twenty-four hours. He seemed to them much exhausted and worn 
out; he complained of his head, and had no spirit left for anything. They 
tried hard to keep him longer, and thought that a rest of a few days 
might do him good; but he talked of reaching England as soon as he 
could, and would not stay. They believe he knew he was dying, and 
wrote from their house a few words of farewell to his wife. Soon after 
he left them his illness began. The riding which he was obliged to do for 
several hours a day, was too much for him. His horse had to be led for 
him, and he was obliged to make several stoppages on his road to Aleppo. 
Finally, his interpreter pushed on before him to the town and fetched a 
litter to carry him on, but he died the next day at Aleppo. 

The two ——-s are just now chiefly busie@in their Latin classes, teach- 
ing large classes of seventy girls in one school, and eighty boys in another, 
to translate and parse Valpy’s Delectus by help of the Latin verbs and 
nouns on great charts hung before them on the wall. It is rather a new 
thing among us that the managers of schools, where the pupils pay from 
threepence to eightpence a week, will allow Latin to be taught. And they 
enjoy the opportunity of going once a week to take a voluntary class at some 
of these schools. I suppose that you cannot understand what makes them 
zealous about this matter, for I daresay that among you the caste feeling is 
not so strong as to make anybody oppose the teaching of the higher 
branches of learning in the schools of the lower ranks of society. But, 
alas! we have some of it left still here. And there are well-educated, 
liberal-minded, and benevolent-hearted people around us who yet take up 
the parrot-cry of, “ Where shall we get house-maids if you teach these girls 
Latin?” Itis the echo of an ancient selfishness; but it is dying out, I 
am happy to say. 


M. P. L. 
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FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


In his discussion of the “ Bible Canon,” Matthew Arnold depre- 
cates the German tendency to make a life-business of some of the 
most unimportant aspects of Biblical criticism, and invites his 
reader to “learn to enjoy and turn to his benefit the Bible as the 
Word of the Eternal.” Many years earlier the author of the 
Imitation of Christ said in his chapter on reading the Scriptures 
and other holy books, “ Let thy only motive to read be the pure 
love of truth; and, instead of inquiring who it is that writes, give 
all thy attention to the nature of what is written.” If this whole- 
some rule as to the relative value of an inside or outside knowl- 
edge of the Scriptures were generally accepted, a vast number of 
special critics would be thrown entirely out of employment, and 
some indeed whose efforts the world could well afford to lose. 
As to whether the Tibingen critics belonged to this class, opin- 
ions would greatly differ. The school is now scattered; its 
greatest lights are dead; its theories are still unverified. Yet if 
it has brought forth no perfectly ripe fruit, it has certainly fertil- 
ized the soil and stimulated later growths to an unusual degree. 
One has only to turn to the literature of the Fourth Gospel, so 
accurately and laboriously compiled by Caspar Réne Gregory, the 
translator of Luthardt’s book, St. John the Author of the Fourth 
Gospel, to see how prolific in book-making has been the discus- 
sion which if not initiated by the Tibingen school, received from 
it a great impetus. Of the five hundred books or reviews there 
enumerated, four hundred and fifty have been written since the 
work of Bretschneider in 1820; and about three hundred and 
fifty since F. C. Bauer’s work in 1844. 

Of the late foreign periodicals, three of the most important in 
as many different languages contain articles on the “ Authorship 
of John,” in which both sides of the controversy are ably repre- 
sented. « With Matthew Arnold we may admit that for the gen- 
eral reader the question of the trustworthiness of the Fourth 
Gospel is not an essential one, and that “the method and secret of 
Jesus, and the element of mildness and sweet reasonableness in 
which they both worked, are perfectly well given in the Synop- 
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tics.” Nevertheless the Church will not give up the Fourth 
Gospel without a great struggle, and is deeply interested in know- 
ing all that can be known about its history and authority. 

The article in the January Edinburgh Review, the most 
elaborate of the three, is a learned and industrious attempt to 
refute in detail the argument of the author of Supernatural 
Religion. It confines itself very largely to the treatment of 
minor details, and dismisses with a page two of the most impor- 
tant questions concerned in the controversy; viz., the wide differ- 
ence between the discourses of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel and 
those reported in the Synoptics, and secondly, the Paschal con- 
troversy. The article is ably written, but not in a wholly scien- 
tific temper. The writer assumes “the incapacity of the author 
of Supernatural Religion to deal with the subject he has taken 
in hand,” and prefers no “charge of intentional misrepresenta- 
tion against him, inasmuch as he is dealing with a subject in 
respect to which he is quite manifestly incompetent to form an 
independent judgment.” 

The article goes farther than some of the later apologists for 
John in trying to account for the discrepancies between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, and asserts that the numerous 
and remarkable coincidences which exist between them “confirm 
in a very remarkable manner the correctness of the external 
testimony which ascribes their authorship to the same person.” 

The results of the whole inquiry are thus summed up:— 


A chain of external evidence which no modern criticism has been able 
to break, and of which recent investigations have brought to light some 
loose links, connects the Fourth Gospel with the Apostolic Age, and with 
its reputed author, the Apostle John; and it is only strong dogmatic pre- 
possessions which have led any, whether in earlier or in later times, to 
challenge the consentaneous tradition of the ancient Church respecting its 
authorship. 

The internal indications of the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel are yet more decisive; and the assaults of hostile criticism have 
not only proved futile, but have served in a remarkable manner to con- 
firm the conclusions which have been drawn from the external evidence. 

The Gospel itself presents phenomena which can be explained only on 
one or the other of the following suppositions: either that the author was 
an eye-witness of the scenes which he describes, or that he was a writer 
in comparison with whom the greatest poets and writers of fiction sink 
into insignificance. 


The prologue of the Fourth Gospel, which is alleged to savor of the 
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philosophy of a later age, is in entire harmony with the circumstances 
under which that Gospel is said to have been composed, and with the 
residence of the writer in a city such as Ephesus, which was one of the 
chief centres of Eastern and Western civilization. The peculiar charac- 
teristics as regards style and terminology of the Fourth Gospel accord 
with the known instances of the reputed writer, and are exactly such as 
might have been expected in the work of a Palestinian Jew who had 
been brought into contact in his earlier years with Hellenists, who 
remained in Jerusalem for many years after the Ascension, and who 
spent the latter portion of his life in Ephesus. 

The fundamental points of difference between the Fourth Gospel and 
the Synoptic Gospels as regards their contents and their general mode of 
dealing with the common subject are utterly inexplicable on the supposi. 
tion that the Fourth Gospel is the production of a later age: and they 
admit of but one explanation; viz., that the writer was an eye-witness of 
what he recorded, and that he knew that his book would be received as 
the genuine production of that Apostle whose authority it claims. On 
the other hand, the coincidences with the Synoptic Gospels — whether the 
writer was or was not connected with them—are such as to afford 
strong corroborative evidence of the substantial truth of both. The 
alleged geographical and historical inaccuracies of the Fourth Gospel 
admit, for the most part, of satisfactory explanation and of reconciliation 
with the results of ancient and modern research. In any case they 
» amount only to difficulties similar to those which are found in all writings 
of antiquity, and they are such as further investigation and discovery may 
entirely remove. 


Quite a different view of the present aspect of the Johannine 
question is presented in the Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie 1877, I Heft, in an article entitled Die neuerste Hvangel- 
ienforschung, in which Hilgenfeld reviews Willibald Beyschlag 
and his studies on the Fourth Gospel. Beyschlag’s Christologie 
des Neuen Testaments appeared in 1866. His later publications, 
entitled Zur Johanneischen Frage, appeared in the Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1874 IV.; 1875 I1., III., and have lately 
been reprinted under the same title. Hilgenfeld has always been 
too ambitious to found a school of his own to wish to be regarded 
as a servile follower of F. C. Bauer’s. His views are not indeed 
identical with that critic’s; but they occupy a common ground of 
dissent in regard to the Fourth Gospel. Hilgenfeld opens his 
article withthe confident assumption that the latest criticism has 
at least established the post-apostolic origin of that Gospel. 
Noticing the change in theological opinion on this point, he points 
to Carl Hase, “ who, as champion of the genuineness of the Fourth 


- 
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Gospel, broke a lance with Bauer in 1855, and has now in his 
Geschicte Jesu, page 59 (1876), abandoned the supposition of 
the immediate composition of the Gospel by the Apostle John. 
Karl Wittschen also, who in 1869 maintained its apostolic origin, 
now declares, in 1876, that the Fourth Evangelist was no immedi- 
ate follower of Jesus.” In like manner Hilgenfeld is gratified at 
certain admissions of Beyschlag in reference to the discourses of 
the Fourth Gospel, though he finds occasion to take issue with - 
many of the assumptions of that author who, in order to prove 
the Gospel of John apostolically and historically true, regards the 
Gospel of Matthew as unhistoric, and sets the reporter of the 
Fourth Gospel far above any of the other three. In regard to 
the discourses of John, Beyschlag admits that the superiority of 
the Fourth Evangelist over his predecessors cannot be main- 
tained, and that these discourses do not possess the formal authen- 
ticity of the Synoptics, but are rather in a comprehensive sense 
creations of the Evangelists. It does not follow, however, accord- 
ing to Beyschlag, that the author invented the discourses of Jesus 
from the Logos idea, or from his own brain, and placed them in 
the mouth of Jesus. While denying their formal truth he 
seeks to establish their essential authenticity. The interview 
with Nicodemus he confesses cannot be of this character; the 
Evangelist has used it, as Matthew has used the historic Sermon 
on the Mount, as a preface or programme to the proclamation of 
the Gospel by Jesus. He finds also the progress of the discourses 
in the Synoptics more natural than in the Fourth Gospel. But 
replies Hilgenfeld : — 


If the discourses of Jesus have been so freely formed by the Evangelist, 
we have little security for believing that the narrative has been any less 
freely constructed, and no ground for believing that the narrative is any 
more superior to that of the Synoptics than the discourses. 

Is not the self-consciousness of the divine Logos which is expressed in 
the Johannine discourses perfectly confirmed by the narrative? The 
Johannine Christ does not appear, as in the Synoptics, a human being, but 
as a superhuman being....Of the human development of Jesus, Bey- 
schlag can find few traces in the Fourth Gospel. If not the Logos- 
romance, the Gospel of John is at least the Logos-Gospel. .. . I maintain 
a certain relationship of the Johannine theology with the Valentinian 


Gnosis; not a direct dependence upon this, but rather upon older Gnosti¢ 
ystems. 
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In closing, Hilgenfeld says : — 


I cannot refrain from adding a noteworthy opinion on my Introduction 
to the New Testament in the Unitarian Review, Vol. VI., No. 7, July, 
1876: “Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld has been widely known as the friend and 
successor of Bauer, and the champion of Tiibingen rationalism. But in 
his latest work (Historische-Kritische Einleitung in das neue Testament) he 
shows signs of reaction, and adopts conservative opinions which he had 
before rejected. Hilgenfeld has always been an inconsistent and a vision- 
ary critic.” I do not add this opinion in order to reply to it. As I never 
concealed my opinions from the living Bauer, neither have I in my last 
work completely returned to the criticismus vulgaris. . .. Such voices can- 
not deter me from looking neither to the right nor to the left on the path 
of independent historical research. It can be only pleasant to me, in 
addition to the old reproof of tenacious persistency in opinion to hear now 
this new reproof of inconsistency. 


The criticism referred to was written by another hand. We 
are glad that if not wholly deserved its effect was not wholly 
unpleasant. 

Professor Hilgenfeld has certainly the right to revise his own 
opinions and his own errors; and we presume the critic had no 
intention of denying it. We certainly hope the Professor will 
not be discouraged in exercising it, particularly when he knows 
how welcome it would be to many of his readers who desire to 
follow him only so long as his research is scientific as well as 
independent. 

The author of the article in the Revue de Theologie et de 
Philosophie, F. C. J. Van Goens, is decided in his belief that the 
son of Zebedee, the apostle of Jesus, could not have been the 
author of the Gospel : — 


Before the year 180, A.D., John is nowhere expressly mentioned by 
name as the author of the Fourth Gospel, and even after that time such 
affirmations were wholly unsustained by historic proof. The internal 
criticism shows that the disciple whom Jesus loved is in flagrant contra- 
diction with the John of the Synoptics, with the Apostle of the circum- 
cision of whom Paul speaks, and with the Judaic Christian of Asia Minor. 
If the Apocalypse is Johannine, the incompatibility which exists between 
the John of history and that of the Fourth Gospel is demonstrated. A 
careful comparison of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel and that of the 
Synoptics reveals the gulf which separates the history, person, and doc- 
trine of Jesus as presented in these writings. 


It is profitable now and then to see ourselves as others see us, 
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though a foreign view of American affairs is not always based on 
correct information. Occasionally the mirror is held up at a 
proper angle. “The Orthodox and Unitarians in America” is 
the title of an article in a current number of the Revue de Theo- 
logie et de Philosophie. The writer seems to have an intelligent 
view of the present tendency of religious thought in this country. 
The recent spectacle at the dedication of Trinity Church, where 
some representative Unitarian ministers received the communion 
from the hands of an Episcopal clergyman, might have furnished 
him with an additional fact : — 


The theological fermentation to which we have already referred as 
taking place in England and America is still going on. We cannot yet 
know what the result will be, but at least there is life, progress, thought. 
One of the most happy circumstances attending it, and one from which 
much may be hoped, is the tendency to a reconciliation between those 
belonging to the most hostile sects. Old barriers are falling, prejudices 
are disappearing; at last men begin to understand each other, and to do 
one another justice. In America, especially, there is a very marked 
change tending toward an agreement between the Orthodox and Unita- 
rian Congregationalists. We may add that the latter have never been so 
incurably Pelagian as the same school with us. They are repelled less by 
the religious and moral side of the Orthodox doctrine than by the meta- 
physics of the system. There has been recognized progress on both sides 
within the last fifty years, and the points then debated have no longer the 
same importance. The ground of conflict is changed as well on the side 
of attack as on that of defence. “The fact is,” writes an Orthodox min- 
ister, “that if Orthodoxy holds much truth, it also contains much error. 
The greater part of the symbols are very old, and there are several articles 
of faith which are the fruit of ignorant times. There is room for progress 
and improvement in Orthodox theology.” 

An Orthodox college president says: “Human reason revolts against 
the dogmatic system presented as the essence of Christianity.”... 

The immediate result of this tendency to union has been the general 
abandonment of that ultra-Calvinism which went so far as to make God 
the author of evil. Many theologians who were formerly called Calvinists 
are simply evangelical to-day. As we have already had occasion to 
remark, attention is devoted likewise to the popular Christology which 
needs to be revised to unite in a balance less illusory than heretofore the 
human and the divine nature, either of which is not less indispensable 
than the other to the deepest needs of the Christian conscience. After 
reviewing the different theories of the nature of Christ, and declaring 
himself hardly satisfied with the most of them, a writer of the Theolog- 
ical Ecleetic declares that, “ There is room in the future for Christological 
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speculation upon the possibility, reality, and mode of the incarnation.” 
No one thinks of confounding the Christology of the unlettered, which 
rests on the Apocryphal books of the New Testament, with that of Script- 
ure and of confessions of faith. In this land of traders, the mercantile 
theory of expiation is openly repudiated. The fact of the transcendental 
manifestation of love in the death of the Redeemer is everywhere main- 
tained; but differences of opinion as to details are admitted. These are 
some of the advances of the liberal Orthodox who defend freedom of the- 
ological opinion, and who put the spirit of the Gospel before the letter. 
The Unitarians have welcomed these advances with enthusiasm, and are 
not left behind in good deeds. By defending, with all the resources of 
modern science, the supernatural character of Christianity against attacks 
of modern scepticism, they have won the good-will of the Orthodox. 

That which has largely contributed to reconciliation upon a common 
ground is the great service which the extreme left rendered to the Unita- 
rians by withdrawing and constituting a society of their own in union 
with Theodore Parker. Thanks to this exodus, the Unitarians have been 
freed from all Pantheistic and humanitarian elements more clamorous 
than religious. 

Unitarians and Orthodox no longer ignore each other as in the past. 
The angles are blunted. Although all antagonism has not disappeared, 
yet they often preach for each other,—a thing formerly impossible. 
Curiously enough, the practical minds in the two camps are not the least 
active in bringing about concord. “In devoted labor to leading men to a 
purer, holier, and more Christian life, they have often found themselves 
drawn strongly to one another. You might prove to me that my neigh- 
bor is an Arian, a Socinian even; but when I see that he saves men from 
degradation by his works of self-devotion, that he leads souls to piety by 
his holy life, why should I trouble myself about the Arianism or Sogin- 
ianism? He is my brother, and I will be happy to press his hand and to 
follow with him our common Master.” The journal quoting these words, 
takes care to say they are those of a moderate man. They show, however, 
what absolute liberty can do in an eminently religious country. Uncon- 
genial elements withdraw, and the congenial are drawn together at the 
right time, in spite of distance and prejudice. Liberty never annihilates 
the truth. ... But before there can be a fusion of the two churches, the 
Unitarians must renounce their repugnance to a confession of faith; and 
there are steps to be taken on the other side. When the movement of 
Unitarians towards a historic faith shall be more pronounced; when the 
Congregationalists shall have learned that the basis of the church should 
be less dogmatic, then perhaps the two tendencies will be able to meet on 
the basis or symbol of the Apostles,— one which will content itself with 
putting forward the facts of the Gospel, without turning it into a philoso- 


phy. Why may we not recall the fact that we have given them that 
example? 
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At the dawn of our theological development, when a religious and 
moral wind filled our sails, every one was ready to abandon theological con- 
fessions of faith for exclusively religious professions. ... But all that is 
changed, and our public (the French) has become profoundly- indifferent to 
every new idea. A deep sleep has banished all disquiet. But why should 
we not hope against hope as we see what is transpiring in England and 
America. It is evident that if our Protestanism is to find the path 
again, it will be only on that day when men, resolved to be Christians 
rather than theologians, no matter to what party they belong, shall have 
succeeded in uniting about the most elementary evangelical truths, while 
preserving on all dogmatic points that liberty of action which, in the 
Apostolic Age, was compatible with a joyfully victorious faith. Sooner or 
later, all those who recognize Christ as the Redeemer, and who, therefore, 
are not Pelagians, must likewise recognize that they are one family in 
spite of difference in character and intellectual affinity. 


In the Journal of the Anthropological Institute we find a paper 
by A. Tyler (not to be confounded with the author of Primitive 
Culture) on the “Object and Origin of Prehistoric Ideas,” which 
is illustrated by the history of the art of calculation and some 
other useful arts :— 


All nations appear to have commenced counting with gesture-signs on 
the fingers to express successive numbers; then to have coined words 
from the hand, fingers, toes, etc., for the numerals. The digits are a 
series increasing by a constant difference. That is, the difference between 
the successive digital numbers are all alike in every human language. 
No nation ever proposed unequal differences between the numerals. They 
are always increased by unity. 


Mr. Tyler finds a possible natural source of the first idea of the 
cutting and digging tool in the palates of birds: — 


The ridge so familiar to the flint implements of all countries is clearly 
represented in the cutting, digging, or seizing-parts of the bird, and this 
crease or ridge still survives in the sword, bayonet, ploughshare, and even 
in the ornamental spear-railing copied from that real weapon, and iritro- 
duced into England in 1816. Then the earliest bark-clothing, fabrics of 
the lake-dwellers, are clearly associated with, or copied from, the work of 
birds in nest-making, if likeness is a test.... Many other useful inven- 
tions had an object-origin: thus, I presume, the tree falling in the 
forest extendedly on another trunk, making a natural balance, no doubt, 
gave the first idea of the balance so common in Egyptian drawings. 
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The facile and dangerous inferences of Mr. Tyler’s paper seem 
to have been recognized in the discussion which followed : — 


The President could not quite concur in thinking that the forms of 
flint instruments were likely to have been copied from the beaks of birds. 
Taking a broad view of the subject, he thought that the imitation or 
utilization of natural forms by man bore exactly the same relationship to 
the arts, that onomatopceia did to language. Philologists had shown that 
language did not certainly originate exclusively in the imitation of nat- 
ural sounds, although onomatopceia had served to enrich it from time to 
time in the process of its development; so, also, the origin of the arts 
was not based solely on imitation, but grew up gradually through neces- 
sary and natural forms, and at last imitated from time to time, as their 
uses come to be understood. The faculty of imitation was, no doubt, one 
of the most marked characteristics of primeval men; but it was not his 
only faculty, nor could it in itself suffice for the progress that has taken 
place. 


In the same number Canon Rawlinson has an interesting paper 
on the ethnography of the Cimbri, who in the year B. C. 102 
threatened the very existence of Rome, but were finally defeated, 
and as we are told, annihilated, by Marius in July B.C. 101. 
“This is the last that we hear of the great invading nation of the 
Cimbri. They flashed like a meteor across the historic heaven, 
strangely brilliant while within the field of our vision, coming 
out of almost utter darkness and returning to it again.” With 
respect to the ethnological character of the Cimbri there are two 
theories, —that they were Germans. or that they were Kelts, 
Rawlinson, though admitting that the question is open to doubt, 
inclines strongly to the latter theory, and bases his preference on 
the following arguments: Ist, the near resemblance of the name 
Cimbri to that of one branch of the Celtic nation; 2d, the asser- 
tions to that effect of so many ancient writers; 3d, the Celtic 
character of the names of their chiefs; 4th, the fact that Celts 
could be effective spies in the Cimbric camp; 5th, the general 
character of their barbarism and of the mass of their manners 
and customs; and 6th, the main points of their physique. Against 
it and in favor of the German theory he can only see two points 
of any importance: the statement of Cesar, and the fact of their 
hair being yellow or flaxen rather than red. 

The Deutsche Rundschau, February, 1877, in addition to its 
eighth paper on the American war has a well-written article on 


the Presidential election in the United States, which displays un- 
13 
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usual knowledge of American affairs. The three great questions 
which at present concern American politics it recognizes as the 
Southern question, the civil service reform, and the resumption of 
specie payments. With reference to the first it remarks that “ the 
time for healing those wounds which a great historic catastrophe 
has produced lasts exactly as long as the preparations which were 
necessary to strike the blow, and although both political parties 
are pledged in their platforms to restore a proper condition of 
things in the South it is doubtful whether the means are yet 
within the reach of either party to reconcile the two races, and 
to remove the estrangement which has hitherto existed between 
the North and the South.” On the civil service question it re- 
gards Jackson as responsible for the consequences of his unfortu- 
nate assumption that “to the victor belong the spoils”; and says 
that without Jackson and Marcy there would have been no Tweed 
or Connolly, no Belknap and no whiskey ring. The article 
anticipates what has since taken place, a peaceful solution of the 
grave questions of the election, and closes by saying that “if the 
Republican and the Democratic parties in their present form 
have gone to pieces, it cannot be deemed a misfortune. They 
have long since fulfilled their task, and can therefore very well be 
buried.” . 

“Spinoza, the Man and the Philosopher,” is defended in the 
Contemporary Review, March, 1877: — 


Spinoza was no abstract pedant. He was largely and eminently 
human. There are two natures in Spinoza,—that of the man of quick, 
wide sympathies to whom nothing that is human is foreign, as well as 
that of the mystic, extra-¢mundane reasoner. Laboring unremittingly in 
the practice of piety, he succeeded in melting his soul at length into a 
form of consummate moral beauty. He has been accused of pusillanim- 
ity, we have found him brave; of bitterness, and we have met with the 
greatest sweetness of disposition, and of behavior everywhere in his life ; 
of sensuality, and we have found every reason to believe that his life was 
one of pef€ect purity. We have seen him to be totally devoid of ambi- 
tion,— that so general taint of genius; in all relations of life, we have 
found him surprisingly modest, affable, sincere, and generous. In his 
contempt, not only of riches but even of comfort, he was almost Quixotic. 
He loved truth passionately, and with perfect disinterestedness. ... Let 
us not fall short of the truth through fear of falling into exaggeration. 
Spinoza’s life was of a beauty to which history can hardly find a parallel ; 
on that Sunday afternoon of the 21st of February, two hundred years ago, 


there cracked as noble and as sweet a heart as ever beat in human 
breast, 
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Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Philosophie is the 
title of the new German philosophical review which starts with 
the present year under direction of R. Avenarins, associated with 
C. Goring, M. Heinze, and W. Wundt. The review promises to 
be of considerable value in the department of speculative philos- 
ophy. It is favorably reviewed in the Revue Philosophique. 
In the opening number the director seeks to determine 
the relation of philosophy and science, and concludes that the 
“real question now is not, How would science be possible ex- 
cept through philosophy; it is not, How is philosophy possible 
except as science; but it is, How is science possible except as 
philosophy”? The eminent physiologist, W. Wundt, writes on 
the cosmological problem, showing in addition to his scientific 
knowledge a wonderful skill in handling dialetic problems. 

Herbert Spencer’s Sociology : Its Ground, Motive, and Sphere, 
is reviewed in the British Quarterly Review, January; and his 
Psychology in the Dublin Review, January. 

Geo. H. Lewes treats “The Course of Modern Thought” in the 
Fortnightly Review for March 1, 1877. 

“The Progress of Religious Thought in Scotland” is considered 
by John Tulloch in the Contemporary Review for March: — 


There are many signs that the old and hard crust which so long enclosed 
the religious thought and life of Scotland is rapidly breaking up. ... No 
one can tell what may come of the present movement of thought in Scot- 
land. The current of freethought is running deep and sure in all the 
churches even within softened and exclusive precincts where it makes no 
noise at all, and it will make its way towards the light by-and-by from all 
quarters of the ecclesiastical horizon, and the church which will have 
most chance may possibly not be any of the present organizations, but a 
church more excellent — because at once more liberal and catholic — than 
any of those now existing. 


The March number contains two other articles of theological 
hue, —“The Social Methods of Roman Catholicism in England,” 
by M. C. Bishop, and “ Reasonable Faith,” by a London merchant. 
His remarks on the Atonement and the Trinity might have been, 
with a little more effort, made even more reasonable. 

The conclusion of the writer on “Mohammed and Mohammedan- 
ism” in the Quarterly Review for January is to “ teach us to regard 
Mohammedanism politically and religiously in a different light 
from that in which we have been accustomed to view it; to recog- 
nize it as a religion, cognate, if inferior, to our own; but, inferior 
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though it be, capable of being admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of the Eastern peoples.” 

The poetry of the Old Testament is treated in a comprehen- 
sive manner in the British Quarterly Review for January. The 
author maintains that the position of Keil, that in Israel secular 
poetry was never able to thrive beside the sacred muse, is refuted 
on every page of the sacred record. The song of Deborah, the 
elegies of David over Saul and Jonathan are instances, The dis- 
puted passage in Genesis iv., 23, is regarded as a “savage sword 
song,” presenting the darkest side of primitive life, and is thus 
translated : — 


“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice; 
Ye wives of Lamech, give heed to my speech. 
I slay a man if he wound me, 
A young man for a stroke! 
For Cain’s vengeance is sevenfold, 
But Lamech’s seventy and seven.” 


The point of the conclusion lies in the contrast between Cain, 
the club-bearing man, and Lamech, whose family had reached the 
secret of forging weapons in metal. 

“Priesthood in the Light of the New Testament” is considered 
in the same number, and an article on “Julian’s Letters” makes 
some interesting deductions with reference to his theology and 
his religious character. 


Lovers of science in popular forms will find a review of “Forel 
on the Ants of Switzerland”: Edinburgh Review, January, 
1877. Also an article by Sir John Lubbock, in the Fortnightly 
Review, March 7, on the “Habits of Ants.” 

In Fraser's Magazine for March, Dr. Carpenter gives his sec- 
ond lecture-—“Mesmerism, Odylism, Table-Turning, and Spirit- 
ualism.” 

In the London Popular Science Review, January, Richard A. 
Proctor writes of the “Condition of the Larger Planets,” and 


has an article in Fraser's Magazine, January, on the “ Religion 
of the Pyramids.” 


The Arctic expedition is treated in the London Popular Sci- 


ence Review, and in the Quarterly Review, January, and in the 
Edinburgh Review. 


8. J. B. 
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THE TEUTONIC TREE OF EXISTENCE. 

In Fraser's Magazine for January of this year is a remarkable 
article with the above title from the pen of the versatile and 
accomplished philosopher and scholar, Karl Blind. We have 
been favored with the proof-sheets of a second edition of that 
article in which important illustrations and additions are made to 
the original paper showing the connection between the German 
myth and the tree myths of the Vedas and the Avesta. For 
one of these Herr Blind acknowledges himself indebted to his 
friend, Professor E. P. Evans, whose contributions in Oriental 
studies, the readers of this Review will appreciate. The article 
itself is much more than a fancy sketch interpreting a legend. Its 
methods of interpretation are exact and scientific. The tree 
Yggdrasil is the Tree of Life, and to the writer it signifies the 
“evolution of mind from matter.” All the details of the legend 
are significant,—the eagle, the hawk, the squirrel, who sit and 
play upon the tree, as much as the roots and branches of the tree 
itself. The whole universe is brought into the fable, as the roots 
run to the abode of Hel, the goddess of darkness, to the abode of 
the frost-gods, and to the middle abode of men. The three grada- 
tions of time appear. 

The most valuable part of the paper, however, is the parallel 
between the Teutonic myth and the Oriental and Classic myths, 
in which also the myths of the Scripture are included. Persia 
and India have their sacred trees which resemble, in more than 
one particular, the tree of the Northmen. There are resemblances 
between the ash-tree of Norseland and the sacred trees of the 
Hebrew Paradise. Both are trees of life and of knowledge. 
Even the cross appears in the form of the Teutonic ash, only 
inverted. The Greeks described the clouds in the form.of an ash- 
tree, and their Trinity formed the race of man out of the ash-tree. 
In the Vedas, trees have a large place. Along with this free is 
also the myth of the tempter, and the work of Loki in the Norse 
religion is very like the work of Satan in Genesis, and of Ahriman 
in the Persian story. Herodotus has a story of a serpent woman, 
half-virgin, half-viper, who tempts Herakles. Loki, the serpent- 
father, tempts the woman with apples. 

But the whole article is full of curious suggestion, and we hope 
that it may be copied into some of our American publications 
which reprint the valuable matter of English journals not much 
seen here, The notes of the pamphlet edition make it more 
attractive and intelligible, c. H. B 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Plains of the Great West and their Inhabitants. By Riche 
ard Irving Dodge, Lieutenant-Colonel United States Army. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1877. 


This is one of those books, not too common, which are a genu- 
ine contribution to knowledge of the subjects on which they 
treat. Colonel Dodge writes from his own observation and expe- 
rience. He knows the West and the Indians; and, if one may 
now and then be disposed to dissent from his views, nobody will 
deny that they always deserve respect. His account of the coun- 
try and of its game is full of interest. His picture of the treat- 
ment of the buffalo, and its approaching extermination, is mel- 
ancholy and humiliating, as showing recklessness or inefficiency, 
or both combined, on the part of the government. But this may 
pass as nothing by the side of its shameful mismanagement of 
Indian affairs. 

Colonel Dodge is not an admirer of the noble savage. A 
darker picture of him has rarely been painted than that given in 
these pages; and it would be folly to deny that in the main it is 
just. The qualities of ferocity and hardness that mark the race 
have become second nature by a process of natural selection, con- 
tinued through hundreds and, perhaps, thousands of years. No 
artificial conditions have interfered with the “survival of the 
fittest.” The fiercest, the boldest, and the most adroit have lived 
from generation to generation, and the milder types have per- 
ished. The result is a race, less degraded, as Colonel Dodge 
justly says, than some other races; or, it may be added, than the 
classes that form the lowest substratum of civilized society, but at 
the same time one of the most untamable on earth. The difficul- 
ties of the government in dealing with the tribes of the plains 
have been enormous. Thier country has within a few years be- 
come the resort of adventurers of every description, including 
some of the worst elements of our population, outcasts of society, 
and desperadoes worse than the savages themselves. The Gov- 
ernment of the Dominion has been in no such position. Its wild 
tribes ,have been brought as little into contact with the whites as 
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were ours thirty or forty years ago. The time of its trial is to 
come; but, when it comes, it will be met more wisely and more 
successfully than with us. Instead of making treaties with hordes 
that have scarcely the semblance of government, the British deal 
with them as wards—a method incomparably better for both 
parties. We have persisted in making treaties foolishly, and in 
scandalously breaking them. Nowhere have the evils of our 
civil service been more shamefully conspicuous than in our Indian 
relations. The Indians have been systematically cheated and 
pillaged by irresponsible agents of the governnment, and driven 
by starvation into wars of which they and the army bear the 
sufferings, while those guilty of them reap the profit. An imbe- 
cile attempt was made to remedy these evils by invoking the 
Quakers and other Christian bodies. The blandishments and 
exhortations of their emissaries, even when these emissaries 
are honest, which is not always the case, have had and can have 
but one effect. The Indians interpret them as signs of fear. 
Preaching and instruction must go hand in hand with material 
civilization. The best intentions are thrown away on savage 
hordes, desperate with famine, and made furious by the frauds of 
traders and government agents, and the violence of desperadoes. 
Without a rigid system of accountability, extending from the 
head of the Indian Department to his humblest subordinate, noth- 
ing can be accomplished. Justice, not soft words, is what the 
case requires. A radical reform of the civil service is the first 
step towards bettering the condition of the Indians. When this 
is effected, knotty questions enough will remain; but till it is 
effected, there is no use in considering them. 


Francis PARKMAN. 


Swedenborg Studies. By Richard M’Cully. London: James 

Speirs. 1875. 

This is a contribution towards a better understanding of him 
whom the late Woodbury Fernald called “the most unknown 
man in the world.” A better understanding of that singular man 
and his theories is what many would be glad to attain; and this 
is the first attraction of books of this kind. A further attraction 
is in the fact that the doctrines of Swedenborg are a good thing 
to be taken at second-hand. Emerson well says, “His writings 
would be a sufficient library for a lonely and athletic student. 
Not every man can read them, but they will repay him who can.” 
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Only one secluded from other literature would be likely to accept 
this as his chief library; and only the intellectual athlete, tough 
and flexible, is able to grapple and wrestle with the Latinisms, 
the awkward idioms and inversions, the uncouth and unfamiliar 
terms which abound in the works of Swedenborg as they are gen- 
erally presented to the English reader. 

Yet who that has read has not felt lingering about the ideas of 
Swedenborg a strong attraction, almost fascination. Who has 
not felt that Swedenborg is in love with the deepest and . 
realest things of life, the primal truths, and the ultimate rela- 
tions; so that if we could once stand where he stood, and see 
things as he saw them, we also should come to “visions and 
revelations” such as would solve many of our deep problems, 
resolve our haunting doubts, and put us into a condition of har- 
mony and assurance that we do not now know? 

The “Studies” that comprise this volume were published origi- 
nally in the Literary Repository. Their topics are “Descartes 
and Swedenborg,” “Swedenborg’s Conversion,” “Swedenborg’s 
Years of Brightening Uses,” “Theories Concerning the Christ- 
hood of the one God our Father,’ “The Glory and Decline of 
Primitive Quakerism,” “On the Eve of a New Dispensation,” 
“The Last Judgment, 1757,” “Foregleams of the New Civiliza- 
tion,” and “Emerson.” It is not to be understood that this order 
of topics is logical and cumulative, and that Emerson is the repre- 
sentative and fulfilment of “the new civilization” whose “fore- 
gleams” are just previously seen. Far from it; quite the con- 
trary indeed. In his analysis, after showing how Emerson comes, 
in many of his positions, unconsciously near to the secret of 
Swedenborg —“ grows very warm,” ag the children say in their 
games,— the author says he wanders again into the darkness and 
cold, left to the leadings of his own intelligence alone. Emerson 
fails to command and satisfy with his transcendentalism as 
Swedenborg satisfies with his illuminations. “In normal develop- 
ment one outgrows idealism.” “As religious faith increases, as 
the religious sentiment is developed, Emerson’s influence must 
wane.” “In the Christhood of God there is peace.” Everywhere 
Swedenborg’s reliable and unquestionable “testimony” is set 
against Emerson’s “suppositions.” But as the author elsewhere 
says, “ Were it not that Swedenborg’s statements ... carry with 
them the warranty of enlightened common sense, they would have 
no more claim to serious attention than would Cervantes’ descrip- 
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tion of the Montesinos’ cave,” we suggest that if the utterances of 
these two seers are alike committed to the judgment of enlight- 
ened common sense, there can be little doubt as to the verdict, 
Indeed, this appeal to common sense appears not a little rash, 
inasmuch as the doctrines of Swedenborg are confessedly not 
rationally perceived, but only “received.” 

One can scarcely read a dozen pages of New Church literature 
without feeling that the terms of common speech are used with 
arbitrary associations; and when one has read as many expository 
volumes, this feeling has become a conviction. He sees that the 
first work for the student here, as in many a science, is to learn 
the technics. The terminology once learned, there may be a 
consistency and sequence in the system; but he will still be free 
to question whether the system is of such value as to remunerate 
the study. 

A large part of this book is pleasant reading. It has a bright 
literary vitality, and abounds in those pretty conceits and fancies 
which are so attractive in New Church literature, and which, if 
they were presented as analogies and correspondences self- 
evidencing to study, and not as exact and commanding revela- 
tions, would be of still greater attractiveness to the religious 
mind and the general student. But as we read on, we do so with 
an unwelcome but irresistible and growing repulsion, both from 
the author and the theology which he represents and advocates, 
because of that quality recognized above, which offends the free, 
unprejudiced, and rational mind, and revolts the common sense. 
It is the bondage to a theory, the commitment to a system arbi- 
trary, peculiar, separate from ordinary life and thought, not sus- 
tained and illustrated by evident analogies. One turns from such 
reading with a sense of its unnaturalness, and a sort of relief that 
he has not yet experienced that mental subordination which must 
take place before he can enter the list as advocate or “ receiver.” 
One remembers the dictum of the same Swedenborg, that the 
characteristic of the truly rational man is that he “extends the 
sight of his mind in every direction.” 

In the chapter on “ The Christhood of our Father,” the student 
of the New Testament will feel that he is wandering in a strange 
country; that the author is talking about realms, operations, and 
relations which neither he nor his master can know anything 
about. And this, not from any unwillingness to admit, or from 


any lack of belief that the relations of Jesus to the divine Father 
14 
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are most intimate, vital, and, indeed, mysterious; not from any 
unwillingness to accept as deeply true and helpful the doctrine of 
the essential oneness of Jesus and the Father, but only from a 
conviction that the self-evident truth of the oneness of parent and 
child is not enforced by any strained or paradoxical phrasing. 
Probably most of’ the readers of the Review will class the efforts 
to establish the Christhood of God and the Godhead of Christ in 
the same category, and as of much the same value, and will prefer 
the New Testament to either. The volumes of speculation on the 
post-resurrection life and body of Jesus have left and must 
always leave the whole matter just where the New Testament 
leaves it, with all its confusion, contradiction, and mystery. We 
can talk about “successive glorifications,” “putting off perver- 
sions,” “the inworlded divine-human,” “the supreme unition,” 
and all the like; but these theories satisfy only the minds that 
frame them. They introduce material which the Gospels do not 
supply; and they make their selections from the representations 
of the record, often ignoring as much as they accept. 

The Studies are interspersed and varied with several poetical 
articles of a merit fully up to the average of didactic and theologic 
poetry. 

E. C. L. Bs 


Wit, Humor, and Shakspeare. Twelve Essays. By John 
Weiss. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


We should be glad to give an extended review of these brilliant 
essays. The author evidently has had rare sport in writing them, 
and he imparts something of his own delight to his readers. He 
exercises the most subtle powers of analysis, and often lets us in 
to the secret workings of the poet’s mind. But sometimes just as 
we are getting hold of a great idea, the mercurial temperament of 
our author whisks us away through new combinations, amid 
changing lights and forms, till we hardly know where we are 
The book is well worth studying by all lovers of Shakespeare, 
whose wonderful riches are here so skillfully displayed before us. 


Sappho. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Franz Grillparzer. 
Translated by Ellen Frothingham. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
A beautiful work beautifully transferred from one language to 


another. It reads like an original composition, and is very 
interesting. 


° 
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Lettres sur les Etats-Unis et le Canada. Par M. G. de Molinari, 


Membre Correspondant de l'Institut. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
1876. 


These brilliant letters appeared originally in the French Jour- 
nal des Debats. M.de Molinari came from France in the summer 
of last year to visit the great Exposition at Philadelphia and record 
his impressions of that show; but he also availed himself of the 
opportunity to make arapid journey through the States and 
Canada, and managed to see a great deal, in his short stay, of the 
scenery and of the life of the people. Most of the large cities in 
the East, the South, and the West came under his survey. He 
has a quick eye, a good judgment, and an excellent temper. He 
has set down nothing in malice, and his wit has no sting in it. 
His mistakes of fact are fewer than we might expect from a 
Frenchman, and he is ready always to be pleased with what he 
sees, however unlike it may be to Paris and France. On the 
whole, his American readers have reason to be satisfied with 
the view which he gives of their resources and their achieve- 
ments, though they may not share all his forebodings of the 
future. He glorifies the great Exhibition as heartily as any 
Yankee could, and admits its surpassing grandeur of scale and 
variety of wonders, while he has sly hits at some of the grotesque 
features of the incongruous mass. He is amused in noticing, in 
the picture-gallery, a man in the garb of a Jesuit directing the 
burning of John Huss; and he quietly remarks that “there were 
no Jesuits in the time of Huss.” His picture of the Exposition 
grounds, the buildings, the machines, the gardens, the railway, the 
flags, the noises of all kinds, the animated crowds, the good order, 
the good arrangement of every thing, is very exact and spirited, 
and leaves nothing to be desired. 

His rapid tour through the Southern States shows him the 
misery left by the rebellion, and the ineffectual work of recon- 
struction in restoring prosperity. He testifies to the foolish sloth 
and apathy of the former governing class in not accepting the 
situation, and in allowing the carpet-baggers and negroes to get 
control; but he has no word of apology or regret for the lost 
cause and the dead custom of human slavery. He does not dis- 
cover any wish to restore that institution, though free labor is 
worth, according to the assertion of the planters, a third less than 
slave labor, and the condition of the negro himself is less thrifty 
than it was in his day of bondage. The Jew, he says, is the 
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“leech of the negro,” drawing his life-blood. He likes the South- 
erners for their frankness and their generosity, though he thinks 
them a “little too Darwinian” in their treatment of their younger 
brother, the negro. He’is properly’ amazed at Chicago, the 
Phenix city, with its elevators, its miles of avenues, its pork 
packeries, and its motley throngs of men of all nations. But of 
all the American cities, Boston seems to please him best, and he 
speaks of the Public Library, the Girls’ High School, the churches, 
and the Museum with a true enthusiasm. Harvard College and 
Memorial Hall come in for strong praise, though he underrates 
the number of teachers in the great American University. He 
tells the story of the “Old South” and the effort for its preserva- 
tion, and there is a suspicion of satire in his professed wish for 
the salvation of this old relic, placarded all over with sensational 
“posters.” In Taunton he notes the “monster flag,” the largest 
in Massachusetts. He makes a visit to the “Tombs” in New 
York, where he is amazed to find most of the prisoners reading 
the daily newspapers. 

M. Molinari flatters the Americans for their material progress 
and skill in invention, but mortifies their literary vanity. He 
says that “ American literature is wretchedly poor, and that only 
within a few years have they produced any work of science or 
imagination worth mentioning”; that they make good pianos, 
but not good piano-players; that they build grand and perfect 
school-houses, but the programme of studies is borrowed from 
Europe. The only notable improvement in education is that the 
young girls are taught in the Greek language! The American 
popular music is noisy and horrible; the popular oratory is windy 
and tasteless. There are many American peculiarities which 
Europe may take, but quite as many that had better be left alone. 
The wars between the different medical schools are absurd, and 
the confusion among so many religious sects is painful. M. de 
Molinari enjoys himself greatly in Canada, even though the 
French accent of the Canadian Creoles vexes his Parisian ears. 
He praises the simplicity, the quiet, the family love of the French 
Canadian communities, while he sees how slow and sluggish it is 
compared with the Saxon energy of the States. But the placards 
of “Sozodont” which haunted him on all the walls and fences 
from the time of his landing in New York pursue him across the 
frontier, and he reads on the buildings in Montreal the tooth- 
saving virtues of the wonderful powder. 
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As interesting as any chapter m the book is the first, which 
describes the voyage across the Atlantic in the steamer Canadu 
in the month of June. The comic side of this voyage relieves 
the story of sea-miseries, and of the perils of the great deep. The 
book is full of good humor and of sound wisdom. 


Troubadours and Trouvéres. New and Old. By Harriet W. 
Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


In Southern France are a few idiomatic poets, the cream of mu- 
tual admirers, who delight in the soubriquet felibres, which means, 
uncertainly, either book-makers or free-thinkers. Their works are 
treated in this volume, whose simple attire befits its contents, and 
whose pages are quickened with winningly bright translations. 
Special chapters describe in detail Mistral’s “Calendean” and 
Jasmin’s “Fragonette.” Most touching, among the barber-poet’s 
family souvenirs, is the picture of his grandsire borne 


“ Unto the alms-house where the Jasmins die.” 


It recalls “Over the Hills to the Poor-house,” but the Provengal 
children are only helpless, not heartless like Carleton’s Americans. 

In Aubanel’s homely poems, like “Twins” and “ Nativity,” our 
authoress finds “a frankness quite troublesome to reproduce ”; 
but should we not be better for more candor in the kingdom of 
babyland ? 

After discussing these moderns she considers the position, 
songs, and amours of the minstrel dependents of the Middle Ages, 
closing with the knights of Tennyson’s “Idyls”, close inheritors 
of Norman myths. If these charming papers were rearranged 
and interspersed with explanations, the collection would gain in 
clearness. : WwW. 


Wenderholme. A Story of Lancashire and Yorkshire. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. pp. 432. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1876. 

Mr. Hamerton has tried his hand in various walks of literature 
as well as art, and does everything well, though not equally well. 
This is a condensed reprint of one of his earlier books, and con- 
tains much that is characteristic; but we think most readers will 
prefer the graceful and always vivid essayist to the somewhat 
labored though vigorous and wholesome novelist, 

+ 
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Poems of Places. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


This is the finest collection of poems, in some respects, that 
has appeared of late years. Ten volumes have already been 
issued, comprising poems of England, Scotland, Ireland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Iceland, and France. We are impressed with 
the amount of painstaking research and poetic culture required to 
gather all these poems, associated with so many different spots, 
and their very limitations give them a peculiar value. 

A book of miscellaneous poetry not classified wearies us often 
from its very richness or stretch of thought. But here we can 
select what we want; and the sweet and pensive influences that 
cling about these charmed spots, interwoven with musical verse, 
tranquillize us like the running stream and hum of insects on a fair 
summer's day. 

They are books which one may often turn to in order to illus- 
trate the pages of history, or to recall the memories of past hours 
in foreign lands, and will long be cherished companions in the 
household. 


Correspondences of the Bible. The Animals. By John Worcester. 
Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 1875. 


Taking as the key-note of his book, that “to perfectly serve 
their purpose of introduction to spiritual things, all natural objects 
must be natural forms and representatives of spiritual,” our author 
with great ingenuity, examines the various characteristics of ani- 
mals, and shows, through the spiritual significance attached to 
them, the appropriateness of their symbolical use in the Scriptures 

“Common speech,” he says, “testifies to a general recognition 
of relationship between animals and human feelings.” It is not 
uncommon to apply to persons as terms of endearment the names 
of gentle, loving animals, as well as to use the names of fierce and 
disagreeable onts in describing those whom we dislike, or whose 
actions we condemn; and he shows the discrimination with which 
the Scripture authors make their application. 

He has given us an interesting and suggestive book, and readers 
of every sect will find food for thought in the correspondences he 
points out, and the spiritual significance he gives to the marked 
and distinctive traits of the animals of which he treats, 
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Epochs of Ancient History. The Athenian Empire. By George 
W. Cox, M. A., joint editor of the series. With five maps. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

This book is one of a valuable series now being published. We 
cannot say that this volume has in it the elements of popularity. 
The style is too ponderous, and the flow of the narrative too-little 
broken up, or lighted with thoughts or facts that arrest the stu- 
dent’s attention. Yet the book is thorough, and evinces careful 
preparation by the author, and shows original conclusions in 
regard to historic facts. It presupposes a good deal of knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader, and may be useful to the mature 
student in concentrating the events of past nations and fixing 
them upon his memory. 


Sunshine in the Soul. Wisdom Series. Edited by the Editor of 
Quiet Hours. pp.127. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1877. 


Not equal to Quiet Hours, this collection yet contains many 
gems of devotional verse, some of them from sources obscure, and 
in these days seldom sought. Treasures new and old are brought 
forth; and we can only hope that a scribe so well instructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven will multiply these little books of the “ Wis- 
dom Series” for us. 


Recent German Theological Literature. 


1. The “eight chapters of the history of culture,” by Herr 
Friedrich von Hellwald, are on the Moslem religion, its history, 
and its influence, and are exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
He derives the religion of Mohammed directly from Sabaism, in 
which Abraham was a god, and worshipped as such. Mohammed 
came as a reformer of that original Arab worship, and did not 
intend to found a new sect. The development of the religion, the 
rise of the Shiite sect of Ali, the origin of the Sufis, the mendi- 
cant monks of Islam, the borrowing of Persian, Christian, and 
Jewish ideas are pointed out in very clear phrase. Herr Hellwald 
frequently mentions Draper in his notes, but by no means adopts 
the exalted views of that philosopher about Arabic contributions 
to civilization. He seesin the progress of Islam very much the 
same course as in the growth of the Christian Church. Rational- 
ism is followed by superstition, and that by a more intense and 
fanatical orthodoxy. Moral decline is the inevitable sequel of 
lax faith. In his survey of the present condition of Moslem lands, 
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he sees no bright prospect for that faith in the future. It will do 
nothing for civilization. Yet he admits that it is better adapted 
to rude tribes like the native Africans than Christianity is. We 
have seldom seen in a book of fifty-six pages more curious learn- 
ing and more sound common sense than in Der Islam, Turken und 
Slaven, by von Hellwald. 

.2 The latest book about Luther is that of Dr. T. Kolde, 
Luther's Stellung zu Concil und Kirche bis zum Wormser Reich- 
stag, 1521. It is a volume of one hundred and twenty-six pages, 
well and carefully written. It aims, not so much to show the 
general doctrines of Luther’s creed, but how he became a reformer, 
in his discovery that Councils were not infallible, and especially 
that the Council of Constance had been guilty of gross errors. 
This discovery led him gradually to the thought that every soul 
of man had a right to form its own idea of the truth of God and 
the way of salvation. Luther did not count himself an enemy of 
the Church, but only a prophet to denounce the abuses which 
medisval corruptions and additions had brought into the Church. 
There are no new facts about Luther brought out in the volume, 
nor does it throw any new light upon Luther’s character as a 
reformer. But it is interesting as showing the play of motives 
which brought the champion of religious freedom into what 
seemed to be an upen and defiant rebellion against the Church. 
Every German theologian must have, sooner or later, something 
to say about Martin Luther. And we ought to be grateful if each 
month brings to us of this literature not more than one book. 
We only wait for a book which shall prove that, without knowing 
it, Luther was a genuine Catholic. Such a book an Old Catholic 
might write. 

3. If the German Reformation of the sixteenth century had 
any political father, any founder among the statesmen and noble- 
men, the pious Elector Frederic was certainly that man. Every 
life of Luther celebrates his virtues and his efficient service in the 
cause of resistance to the Roman tyranny. And none will reject 
as superfluous the small volume which Herr A. Kluckhohn has 
consecrated to the memory of this prince of the Church (Fried- 
rich der Fromme, Kurfirst von der Pfalz, der Schiitzer der 
reformirter Kirche). The present volume is only the first half of 
the biography, and brings the story down to 1563, leaving for 
another volume the closing thirteen years of the resolute prince, 
in which he was called to protect the Confession of Faith which he 
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aided so much to establish. Herr Kluckhohn is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Luther’s protector, and does not attempt to conceal 
his enthusiasm. He uses skilfully his ample materials, and sets in 
high relief the picture of Frederic’s sincerity and zeal, as shown 
in his letters and in the testimonies of those whom he befriended. 
He heartily believed in the cause which he advocated. 

4, In two thick volumes Herr G. Poel tries to tell what he has 
found out about Johann Georg Hamann der Magus in Norden. 
The first volume gives the life of the man; the second undertakes 
to show the meaning, the purpose, and the value of his writings. 
The exposition is tedious, far too long, and too full for the worth 
of the subject. Hamann’s mysticism had in it a large share of 
quackery, and it does not become more tolerable because it had 
so many admirers and professed followers. Intelligent men are 
often dupes of pretentious mountebanks. The grand truths which 
Hamann enunciates are oftenest sounding platitudes, and.all Herr 
Poel’s ingenuity cannot show what contribution they have made 
to art or philosophy or theology. That Hamann was an “extraor- 
dinary man” may be granted. But so was the Count Cagliostro, 
and so is Andrew Jackson Davis. Any man is extraordinary who 
can win for himself the reputation of a prophet, the “seer” of a 
new dispensation. Hamann is rather to be classed with Joseph 
Smith and George Fox than with Emanuel Swedenborg. Herr 
Poel has not used his time judiciously in spreading out the proof 
that this “magician” was a prophet of God. 

5. The Talmud is just now severely on trial in the Jewish 
communities. As the rationalist school discard it, the orthodox 
Jews hold to it more tenaciously. Ludwig Stern, who is a school 
director, writes a spirited pamphlet insisting that it is full of the 
choicest wisdom and the purest morality, and that it deserves 
close study. On the other hand, an anonymous author takes as 
the titlé of his book, Die Sittenlehre des Talmud und der 
zerstirende Hinfluss des Judenthums im Deutschen Reich. It is 
difficult to see what harm the stories and speculations of Jewish 
Rabbins, which comparatively few can or will read, and which are 
not transferred to books of secular instruction, can do for the 
morals of the German empire; how they can affect the questions 
of State policy, or questions of public safety. There is no ques- 
tion that the Jews are orderly and quiet citizens, and no proof 
that the lore of their synagogues leads them to acts of rebellion, 


or to the sowing of the seeds of sedition. No such fantastic 
15 
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outery as that of this unknown alarmist will restore the ancient 
ban, or bring back the days of persecution. If the Talmud con- 
tinues to be studied, it will not be as arule of conduct, but as a 
relic of literature. Very few of the Jews now regard it as any- 
thing else. And neither Mishna nor Gemara have in any of the 
synagogues the same authority as the Torah and the Nebiim. 

6. Herr J. Wiener is not satisfied with the present state of 
feeling between Christians and Jews, and in his tract, Judenthum 
und Christenthum, he essays to set it right. “He first considers 
the difference of Scriptural authority, insisting that, morally, the 
New Testament is only a copy of the Old Testament; that the 
commands of Jesus are literally in the Jewish Sacred Books, and 
spiritually identical; that the Talmud lays stress upon the com- 
mand of love to one’s neighbor; and that the average Jew neither 
knows nor cares for the minute Talmudic precepts. Then he pro- 
ceeds to, answer the several charges brought against the Jewish 
people by their enemies, admitting that they have their faults as 
the Christians have: 1. That they are fond of money, and are 
tradesmen and money-changers. 2. That they have no taste for 
science and art. 3. That they are clannish, and lacking in patriot- 
ism. 4. That they are cowardly and afraid to fight. All these 
reproaches he accounts for in the persecutions which the Jews 
have suffered; but he denies that they are just as a statement of 
the character of the Jews to-day. The Jews make as good 
soldiers as the Christians, and they are good physicians and 
musicians. They do not wish to go back to Palestine. He ridi- 
cules the idea that their “ Alliance” is dangerous to Christendom. 
The style of Herr Wiener is rather coarse, but his spirit is earnest 
and his assertions are true. 

7. If we are to take as trustworthy the statements of an 
anonymous writer, “C. L.,” about the conduct of the priests in 
their interference with the management of schools in” Prussia, 
Bismarck is quite right in his arbitrary dealing. The priest com- 
plained of in the little book, Hin Opfer geistlicher Corruption. 
Offene Reklamation wider einige vor zehn Jahren begangene 
Siinden der Priesterschaft und ihrer Begiinsterer zu Céln, is 
dead, but his deeds live after him. His arbitrary dealing is a 
specimen of what liberal-minded and faithful teachers have to 
endure from the bigots and intriguers of the Church when they 
have the civil authorities on their side. Such facts ought to open 
the eyes of those who think it is safe to give the education of the 
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young into the hands of a body whose first idea is the preserva- 
‘tion and consolidation of the ecclesiastical order. The aim of the 
priesthood in America is just what this writer tells of them in 
Germany. Their tactics may be different, but their purpose is the 
same. And when in a republic they can get the control of the 
schools, they have more certainty of keeping it than they have in 
a monarchy, where the will of the ruler is the supreme law. It is 
a great mistake to treat with contempt the designs of the Roman 
Church in America. No danger to our institutions is more threat- 
ening than the growth of this Church. 

8. Dutch theology, which we may class with-German, is fast 
becoming a sign of a very influential tendency of religious 
thought. Professor C. P. Tiele is one of a band of Dutch schol- 
ars who have .already a European reputation. His last work is , 
a systematic and ingenious history of religion ( Geschiedenis van 
den godsdienst, tot aan de heerschappij der wereld gods diensten). 
The title exactly describes the book. In the Introduction, the 
idea of religion is discussed and the scheme of its historical devel- 
opment, to which the author applies the theory of evolution. 
The germ of religion is the parent of all the actual religions. The 
history of religion itself is treated in five chapters. In the first 
the religion of savages comes up, considered from the “ animistic” 
stand-point. All these rude religions are only the fragmentary 
remains of an original, pre-historic religion. The second chapter 
treats the Chinese religion, not, however, touching the kindred 
Japanese. The third chapter considers the Hamitic and Semitic 
religions, the Egyptian and the Jewish, the last of which has its 
sources largely in the Accadian doctrine. The fourth chapter 
deals with the Indo-Germanic and Aryan faiths, the Indian, Parsee, 
Slavic, and Teutonic. And the last chapter discusses the classic 
religions, Greek and Roman, and the product of these. The book 
is full of learning, and contains the results of the latest dis- 
coveries. 

9. The question of the origin of the Fourth Gospel seems to be 
as far off as ever from satisfactory settlement. The able article 
in the last Hdinburgh Review only uses some of the same argu- 
ments as Dr. W. Beyschlag, in his Bettrdge zur Wirdigung des 
vierten Evangeluims gegeniiber den Angriffen der Kritischen 
Schule, a most sturdy vindication of the Johannic composition of 
the Gospel. He spends special strength in refuting the notion 
that the writer of the Gospel was a scholastic thinker, familiar 
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with Gnosticism, and not a Jew in training or thought. He 
thinks that the fourth Evangelist was not a dogmatist at all, but 
an earnest religious soul, who gave what he thought to be the 
most spiritual idea of the Christ. Beyschlag is sharp in his 
polemics, and does not spare harsh terms in speaking of Baur and 
his school. He is as lavish of opprobrious epithets as Ewald 
when he was angry, and talks about the “house of fools” with no 
apology, scattering his flowers of abusive rhetoric to the right 
and left. It is singular that this champion of the Evangelist 
admits most naturalistic explanations of the miracles which John 
records. The food of the thousands may have come from the 
provision which they had brought to their “religious picnic.” 
e The new wine at Cana was only water colored with wine. Jesus 

_walked on the shore, in the waves, and not upon them. Lazarus 
was not really dead, as his sister believed. 
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